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PREFACE. 

rHE  R  E  feems  to  be  no  Need  of  an  Apo- 
logy  for  handling  a  SubjeB  already  brought 
before  the  'Tribunal  of  the  Public k^  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  to  the  Publick  but  to  the  Tories 
/  addrefi  this  Preface^  who  may  pojjibly  think 
^n  Apology  needkjs  on  another  Account^  viz. 
their  Conaucf  having  met  with  general  Appro- 
bation. 

Tet  if  they  confider,  that,  notwithflanding 
the  Reafonablenefs  of  their  Behaviour,  and  the 
^ejiitnonies  they  have  received  of  the  World's 
judging  as  they  did,  fome  Men  have,  notwith- 
flanding, had  the  Boldnejs  to  ereSl  a  Beam  to 
weigh  them  in  the  Ballance,  and  to  declare 
them  wanting.  I  fay,  confidering  this,  and 
the  near  Approach  of  a  geiieral  EleSfion,  they 
can  hardly  judge  Jiich  a  Vindication  either 
needlefs  or  improper;  or,  if  they  do,  it  mujl 
be  out  of  that  Contempt  for  Calumny  which 
has  fo  often  cofi  them  dear,  and  which  they  ought 
therefore  no  longer  to  afeB.  T^he  CharaSier  of 
a  Party,  as  well  as  that  of  a  private  Man,  is 
fo  tender,  efpecially  at  this  funSlure,  that  too 
much  Care  cannot  be  taken  of  it,  ejpecially 
when  thofe  who  compoje  it  are  abfolutely  in  the 
Right. 
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In  the  Examination  of  fo  nice  and  delicate 
a  Point,  Icanfafelyfay,  that  I  am  not  con- 
fciousof  having  Jhown  a  Zeal  for  any  Thing 
fave  'truth,  and  the  Tory  Principle.     I  have 
^endeavoured  to  vindicate  both,  and  to  fet  them 
in  thefairejl  Point  of  Light  j  but,  in  order  to 
this,  I  have  not  made  Ufe  of  the  common  Ar^ 
tifice,    of  throwing   other  Peoples  Charadiers 
into  Shade,     It  is   the  great  Foible    of  our 
prefent  political  Writers,  that  they  difcover  but 
little  Concern  for  FaBs  and  Evidence,  while 
they  are  pafjionately  fond  of  injifting  on  fuch 
T'opicks  asferve  only  tofpread  perfonal  Preju- 
dice ;  and  I  cannot  help  faying,  that  while  this 
ConduB  is  purfued,  it  is  not  likely  we  Jhould 
get  out  ofthofe  Difficulties  into  which  this  per- 
yiicious  PraBice  originally  plunged  us.      We 
may  certainly  ftife  Heats  and  Animofities,  thd 
we  may  not  be  able  to  eradicate  T)iflinBions, 
ISlothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  honefl 
Men  of  all  Parties  mean  their  Country  well, 
though  they  may  differ  about  the  Means   of 
fervi?ig  it  j  but,  at  the  fame  Tinie,    if  thefe 
Differences  rife  fo  high  as  to  take  away  all 
Regard  to  fujiice  and  Decency,  it  is  evident, 
that  however  private  Men  mayferve  themfelves, 
the  Publick  will  run  the  Hazard  of  not  being 
ferved  at  all.     A  Propofition,  which,  whoever 
will  grant,  let  him  be  of  what  Party  he  will, 
he  cannot  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  Pages. 
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^^^m^^^HEl<S  private  Men  have  any 
WJM  particular  Purpofes  to  carry 
U'M\,<  in  Virtue  of  Pretences  to  ferve 
W'"i  ^^'^^  Publick,  they  have  al- 
s^jv^a/I,;^  vi^ays  Recourfe  to  plaufible 
fS^^^M.  I^i^courfes,  and  pretend  to 
adt  from  Principles  widely 
different  from  their  real  Motives.  This  feems 
to  have  given  Birth  to  the  modern  Dodrine 
of  abolifhing,  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing, 
uniting  all  Parties;  a  Kind  of  Methodifm  in 
Politicks,  whereby  a  Pretence  is  made  to  a 
higher  Degree  of  State-Purity,  than  can  be 
reafonably    expeded     amongft    Englijhmen. 
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That  it  would  be  really  a  very  happy  Thing, 
if  there  were  no  Parties,  no  Diftindtions,  no 
Separation  of  Interefts  among  us,  is,  I  pre- 
fume,  what  no  Man  in  his  Wits  would  dif- 
pute ;  but  that  ever  we  (hall  be  in  this  State, 
that  Patriotifm  (hall  perform  more  than  Re- 
ligion ever  could,  that  is,  make  us  all  of  one 
Mind,  is,  I  likewife  prefume,  what  no  Man 
in  his  Senfes  will  believe.  In  fhort,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  Coalition  of  Parties  is  as  chi- 
merical a  Notion,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Saints, 
or  the  fifth  Monarchy. 

It  was  originally  broached  by  the  Shaftf- 
bury  of  the  prefent  Age,  a  Man,  to  be  fure, 
■well  verfed  in  the  Hiftory  and  Intereft  of 
Parties,  fince,  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Life,  he 
has  been  of  all,  and,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  at 
the  Head  of  all  the  capital  Parties  in  thefe 
Kingdoms,  I  mean  Whigs,  Ton'eSy  and  'Ja- 
cobites,  and  therefore  no  Man  fitter  to  form 
this  Projed:  of  a  Coalition,  which  was,  in 
fhort,  a  Projed:  for  the  putting  himfelf  at 
the  Head  of  them  again  all  at  once.  I  do 
not  fay  this  out  of  any  Picque  to  this  refined 
Statefman,  but  I  lay  it  out  of  Regard  to 
Truth,  out  of  Refpedl  to  my  Country,  and 
for  the  Sake  of  that  Body  of  Men  with 
whom  I  always  have,  and,  1  believe,  always 
fhall,  concur. 

The  Reafon  why  he  propofed  this  extra- 
ordinary Scheme,  and  took  fo  much  Pains 
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to  reduce  his  Notions  in  Politicks   into  a 
Syftem  grounded  thereon,  was  plainly  this, 
that  the  Bulk  of  thofe  who  were  to  form  the 
Party  he  was  to  ufe,  might  not  perceive  how 
fmall  the  Number  of  thofe  Men  were,  who, 
in  cafe  of  Succefs,  were  to  reap  the  Benefit 
of  their  Labours.     For  this  End,  the  Pro- 
jed:  was  very  ingenioufly  contrived,    and  if 
it's  Author  will  be  content  with  a  reafonable 
Share  of  Applaufe,  it  cannot  be  denied  him, 
on  Account  of  the  Addrefs,  and  even  Suc- 
cefs, with  which,  for  a  long  Time,  he  ma- 
naged it.     But  if  he,  or  any  of  his  Difciples, 
are  fo  fanguine  as  to  imagine,  that  a  certain 
Body  of  Men,  who  have  always  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  a  fteady  Adherence  to  Church 
and  Crown,  were  the  Dupes  of  this  chime- 
rical Notion,  and  rtfolved  to  maintain  it  at 
the  Expence  of  their  old  eftablilhed  Princi- 
ples, they   are  miftaken,    grofsly  miflaken; 
for  thefe  Men   are  alike  incapable  of  oeing 
awed  by  Men  in  Power,  or  of  being  wrought 
upon  to  do  unreafonable  Things  in  order  to 
ferve  fuch  of  their  Friends  as  aim  at  Power.  . 
Since  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  make  Man- 
kind what  we  would  have  them,  tne  wifeil 
Thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  them  as  they  are. 
Inftead  therefore  of  pretending  to  extirpate 
Parties,  a  Work  that  no  Hercules  in  Policy 
will  ever  be  able  to  perform,  let  us  be  con- 
tent to  exped:  that  each  Party  fhould  ad: 

upon 
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Upon  it's  avowed  Principles,  and,  perhaps, 
this  may  conduct  us  to  the  fame  or  to  a  bet- 
ter End.  T'ory  and  Whig  are  Terms  that 
have  now  a  fettled  Meaning,  and  the  mode- 
rate Men  of  both  Parties,  I  mean  fuch  as 
confult  their  Reafon  and  the  Conftitution, 
will  always  acquiefce  in  fuch  Meafures  as  have 
an  evident  Tendency  to  the  publick  Good. 
As  for  the  Zealots  on  both  Sides  they  may 
attempt  unreafonable  Things,  and  (hew  their 
good  Will  to  reduce  us  to  Extremities,  but 
they  will  never  be  able  to  effed:  their  foolifh 
Purpofes,  or  embroil  the  Nation,  as  it  has 
been  heretofore  embroiled,  by  the  Madnefs  of 
both  Parties. 

In  the  Cafe  of  the  pretended  Coalition,  a 
Spirit  of  DifTimulation  mufl  reign  throughout 
all  Parties,  which  could  not  long  anfwer  the 
Purpofes  of  any,  and  muft,  by  Degrees,  dif- 
guft  all.  There  is  fomething  extremely  odd, 
to  fay  nothing  more  harfh,  in  feeing  a  Man, 
who  for  twenty  or  thirty  Years  has  profef- 
fed  himfelf  a  Tory,  harranguing  in  a  publick 
Affembly  on  Whig  Principles,  and  urging, 
with  the  greatefl  Vehemency,  what  himfelf 
had  as  vehemently  heretofore  oppofed  and 
condemned.  It  muft  appear  as  whimfical 
for  one  known  to  be  a  thorough  Whig^  to 
perfonate  a  Charader  I  fhall  not  mention, 
and  to  throw  out  fuch  Infinuations  as  can- 
not, in  Reafon,  be  fuppofed  to  give  his  Foes 
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any  true  Umbrage,  or  to  give  any  real  Satlf^ 
fadtion  to  fuch  as,  for  a  Time,  he  thinks  fit 
to  call  his  Friends.  This  ac^ting  in  Mafque- 
rade  is  fo  uneafy,  I  had  like  to  have  faid  Co 
unnatural,  to  Men  of  Senfe  and  Spirit,  that 
they  cannot  perfift  in  it  long,  and  therefore 
one  v^^ould  think  it  by  no  Means  advifable 
that  they  fhould  be  put  upon  playing  thefe 
Parts  at  all. 

While  People  profefs  their  real  Principles, 
while  Tories  ad:  like  Tories,  and  Whigs  like 
Whigs^  vt^e  know  what  we  are  doing,  and 
we  know  the  IfTue  of  our  Doings ;  but  when 
once  it  comes  to  be  laid  down  for  a  Maxim, 
that  on  certain  Occafions  Men  are  to  forego 
their  own  Sentiments  in  publick  Affairs,  in 
order  to  carry  favourite  Points,  why  then 
this  is  a  dired:  Declaration  for  illegal  Influx 
ence,  and  it  fignifies  not  a  Straw  as  to  the 
Reditude  of  the  Meafure,  whether  it  be  for 
or  againft  a  Court.  At  leaft,  this  is  my  Judg- 
ment, and  the  Judgment  of  many  of  my 
Acquaintance. 

The  Tories  have  been  very  unjuftly  charg- 
ed by  their  Enemies  with  being  Bigots  in 
refped  to  Religion,  and  Slaves  in  refpedt  to 
their  political  Principles,  whereas  they  are 
extremely  free  in  th.eir  Opinions  with  re- 
fped;  to  both.  They  are  warm  Friends  to 
the  eftablilhed  Church,  not  becaufe  it  is  efta- 
bliflied,  but  becaufe  they  look  upon  it  to  be 
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the  beft  conflltuted  Church  upon  Earth.  For 
the  fame  Reafon,  they  are  zealous  for  the 
good  old  Englifi  Conflitution,  which  their 
Reafon  tells  them  hath  affigned  a  proper  Pro- 
portion of  Power  to  the  Crown,  the  Nobles, 
and  the  People.  But  though  from  thefe 
Motives  they  are  inviolably  attached  to  the 
Settlement  in  Church  and  State,  yet  they  are 
far  from  fuppofing  that  either  Churchmen  or 
Statefmen  are  infallible,  or  that  there  is  any 
Impiety  in  profecuting  a  profligate  Prieft,  or 
Difloyalty  in  oppofing  the  pernicious  De- 
figns  of  an  ambitious  Statefman.  In  fhort, 
they  are  for  the  Church,  that  they  may  fe- 
cure  Peace  hereafter,  and  for  the  Conflitution 
that  they  may  enjoy  it  here.  Such  are  the 
true  Principles  of  the  ^orieSy  and  fuch  as 
own  any  other  Principles  are  no  I'ories. 

Men  of  thefe  Principles  have  been  gene- 
rally fpeaking  the  Majority  in  this  Nation, 
and  have  appeared  fo,  whenever  they  have 
had  Senfe  enough  to  remain  fixed  to  their 
Principles,  and  firm  to  each  other.  They 
were  undoubtedly  the  greater  and  the  better 
Part  of  the  People  in  164 1.  In  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  perufe  the 
Lift  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  repair- 
ed to  the  King  at  Oxfo*-d,  in  the  firft  Year 
of  the  War.  How  they  came  afterwards  to 
be  divided,  and,  in  Confequence  thereof,  to 
be  deftroyed,  and  to  be  fubjedted  by  a  handful 
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of  their  fellow  Subjed:s,  is  vifible  enough  to 
all  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Hiftory 
of  thofe  Times.  After  the  Conftitution  was 
reftored  in  the  Year  1660,  they  became  ap- 
parently the  Majority  again,  and  continued  Co 
during  all  the  Time  the  long,  or  as  fome,  tho' 
in  my  Opinion  not  very  juftly,  call  it  the 
Penfion-Parliament,  remained  in  being.  That 
Parliament,  which  aded  agreeable  to  the 
Conftitution,  exprelTed  it's  Duty  to  the  King 
with  great  Chearfulnefs,  and  ii's  Devotion  to 
the  publick  Intereft  by  Ads  of  legal  Refent- 
ment.  It  is  true,  that  Parliament  erred  in 
fome  Things,  and  was,  perhaps,  rotten  in 
fome  of  it's  Members,  but  it  was  found  at 
Heart,  and  therefore  when  the  King  plung- 
ed into  corrupt  Meafures,  he  parted  with  it, 
and  lived  to  repent  it.  In  1688,  the  T'ories 
concurred  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution, 
eminently  concurred,  and  therefore  they  have 
as  juft  a  Right  to  the  Fruits  of  it  as  any 
other  Set  of  Men  in  Britain^  whatever  fome 
may  pretend  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  conftant  Courfe  of  their  Con- 
dud  before  and  fince  that  great  Period,  I  do 
not  pretend  wholly  to  juftify,  any  more  than 
I  think  it  reafonable  wholly  to  condemn  it. 
The  'Tories^  like  all  other  Parties,  were,  in 
fo  long  a  Trad  of  Time,  often  divided,  and 
fometimes  miftaken  j  but  in  great  Points, 
and  where  they  had  fufficient  Evidence  to 
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guide  them,    they  were  commonly  in  the 
Right.     In  the  Courfe  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Tories  (for  fuch  the  wifer  CavaUers  were)  did 
their  utmoft  to  fupport  the  Crown,  but  by 
no  Means  inclined  to  make  an  abfolute  Con- 
queft  of  their  fellow  Subjects  j   and  though 
they  were  then  ruined  by  their  Principles, 
yet  their  Country  recovered  it's  Conftitution 
at  the  Reftauration.     In  the  Days  of  King 
Charles  II,  they  were  for  limiting  a  Popijh 
Succeffion,  though  out  of  Tendernefs  to  the 
Rights  of  the  Crown,  they  were  againft  an 
Excluiion.     But  when  King  James  had  done 
all  that  his  Enemies  fuggefted  he  would  do, 
they  chearfully  concurred  in  expelling  him  ; 
but  in  doins  this  they  took  Care  not  to  hurt 
the  Conflitution,  which,  in  their  Judgment, 
is  precifely  the  fame  now,  that  it  was  then, 
the  Difference  of  Families  excepted. 

As  to  the  Behaviour  of  the  Tories  of  late 
Years,  there  want  not  many  to  cenfure  it  as 
abfurd  and  extravagant,  but  then  they  do  it 
without  the  leaft  Confideration  of  their  Prin- 
ciples. They  will  have  the  Tories  to  aft 
wrong,  when  they  do  not  a6t  according  to 
their  Liking,  whereas,  in  Truth,  they  can 
only  be  faid  to  ad:  wrong  as  a  Party,  when 
they  ad:  in  a  Manner  inconfiftent  with  their 
own  Principles.  This  is  the  plain  Reafon 
why  fuch  an  Outcry  has  been  lately  made, 
as  to  their  Manner  of  ading.  It  is  an  Out- 
cry 
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cry  agalnft  Tories  upon  a  Whig  Principle,  or 
rather  upon  the  Principle  of  bigotted  IVhigs, 
and  confequently  it  is  an  Outcry  very  ill 
founded.  IVhigs  and  Tories  may  go  along 
together  in  the  fame  Meafures,  each  upon 
their  own  Motives,  and  they  may,  as  they 
ought,  to  efteem  one  another,  while  they 
adt  in  this  Manner  J  but  when,  upon  fome 
particular  Point,  they  divide,  in  purfuance 
of  their  Principles,  it  is  Madnefs  in  either 
Party  to  exclaim  againft  the  other,  becaufe 
the  thing  is  natural,  fo  natural,  that  nothing 
could  have  hindered  it's  happening,  but  one 
Party's  adting  like  Knaves  or  like  Fools. 

This,  without  Paffion  or  Prejudice,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  make  plain,  in  order  to  wipe 
off  a  Scandal,  which  great  Pains  has  been 
taken  to  faften  on  a  very  worthy  Set  of  Men, 
for  adling  according  to  the  Dictates  of  their 
Confciences,  in  difcharge  of  the  Truft  re- 
pofed  in  them  by  their  fellow  Subjeds,  and 
in  Support  of  the  Laws  and  Conftitution  of 
their  Country,  which,  in  their  Judgments, 
and  fure  in  the  Judgments  of  all  honeft 
Men,  ought  never  to  be  poftponed  or  to  give 
Way. 

But  previous  to  this  I  muft  obfervc, 
that  all  1  have  to  offer  is  purely  defenfive, 
and  that  I  no  more  pretend  to  condemn 
other  People,  than  to  fubfcribe  to  their  Cen- 
sure of  thofe  I  think  in  the  Right.    This 
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the  Nature  of  the  Difpute,  the  Liberty  of 
the  prefent  Times,  and  fome  Pieces  lately 
publifhed,  feem  to  make  both  necefTary  and 
juft.  For  fure  when  Minifters,  when  Kings, 
when  Parliaments,  are  treated  with  fo  little 
Ceremony  by  fuch  as  expe6l  we  fhould  think 
them  Patriots,  it  can  be  no  Crime  to  fpeak 
one's  Sentiments  freely,  and  to  prcfefs  one's 
Opinion,  that  other  Folks  may  be  Patriots 
too.  For  we  know  that  Men  may  differ  a- 
mongfi:  themfelves,  and  yet  be  none  of  them 
in  the  Wrong,  provided  they  all  make  the 
beft  Enquiries  they  can,  and  a6t  as  their  Rea- 
fon  directs  in  Confequence  of  fuch  Enquiries. 
It  is  neceffary  to  fay  thus  much  to  prevent 
Mifapprehenlion  or  Mifconftrudtion,  in  an 
Age  wherein  People  are  but  too  apt  to  con- 
demn before  they  confider,  and  to  publiih 
their  Sentence  as  foon  as  they  have  paft  it. 

In  order  to  proceed  as  regularly  as  poffible, 
I  fliall  obferve,  that  the  only  Evidence  that  has 
been  offered  in  fupport  of  this  extraordinary 
Charge,  againft  a  certain  Set  of  Men,  as  if  they 
were  Deferters  of  the  Common  Caufe,  and 
People,  who  aded  contrary  to  their  Principles, 
is  their  not  going  along  in  a  certain  Mea- 
fure  with  a  Set  of  Gentlemen,  with  whom, 
in  many  other  Things,  they  have  heartily 
concurred.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  this  looks  to  me  like  confounding  the 
Charge  and  the  Proofs  for  unlefs  it  could 
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be  demonftrated,  that  thefe  Gentlemen  are 
infallible,  it  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  that 
leaving  them  is  any  more  a  Crime,  than  join- 
ing them  y.  Virtue.  Indeed  the  Matter  is 
fomewhat  helped  by  faying,  that  the  Reafons 
which  led  them  to  concur  in  other  Cafes, 
ought  to  have  had  the  fame  Effect  in  this : 
And  ftill  this  is  no  better  than  begging  the 
Queftion  j  for  if  they  were  free  to  examine 
thofe  Reafons  in  other  Cafes,  and  honefl 
enough  to  make  a  right  Application  of  them, 
I  cannot,  for  my  part,  fee  what  Ground  there 
is  for  cenfuring  the  Step  they  have  now  taken, 
unlefs  they  were  charged  with  Corruption, 
which,  I  believe,  even  by  thofe  who  accufe 
them,  was  never  fufpeded.  But,  it  may  be, 
they  were  deceived  or  infatuated.  Yet  even 
this  has  never  been  cleared  up.  I  have,  in- 
deed, read  a  little  Treatife  tending  this  Way, 
and  have  heard  many  Difcourfes  of  this  Sort, 
but  never  any  that  perfwaded  me,  or  that, 
in  my  Judgment,  could  perfwade  any  Man, 
who  would  allow  himfelf  to  think  freely, 
and  to  examine  Things  clofely.  However, 
I  fhall  give  all  thefe  Arguments  their  due 
Weight,  in  the  fubfequent  Part  of  my  Dif- 
courfe,  having  no  Defire  to  perplex  or  ob- 
fcure,  but  rather  to  come  at  and  manifeft,  the 
Truth,  without  Fear  or  Favour,  and  with- 
out any  Byafs  either  from  Prejudice  or  Af- 
fedion. 

In 
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In  the  firft  Place  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  nOC 
feconcileable  to  Reafon,  for  Men  to  fcruple 
any  Sort  of  Cenfure  on  the  Author  of  Mea- 
fures,  which  they  have  declared  t6  be  Wrong. 
The  'ToneSj  fay  their  Accufers,  have  voted 
for  many  Years  again  ft  the  keeping  up  fo 
large  a  Number  of  regular  Troops,  againft 
the  Payment  of  large  Sums  abroad  for  the 
Hire  of  foreign  Forces,  againft  many  Arti- 
cles of  the  Expences  of  the  Government  at 
home,  againft  the  Excife-Scheme,  againft 
feveral  Penal  Lavv^s,  againft  feveral  Steps 
taken  in  refpedl  to  foreign  Affairs,  particular- 
ly againft  the  Convention,  and  many  other 
Things.  After  all  this,  fay  they,  what  Rea- 
fon, what  Argument  can  be  offered,  why 
they  fliould  not  have  concurred,  to  their  ut- 
moft,  in  procuring  a  Parliamentary  Cenfure 
of  a  Perfon,  who  promoted  all  thefe  Mea- 
fures,  who  fpoke  for  them,  who  voted  for 
them,  and  who  laboured  all  he  could  to 
procure  them  thofe  Sandions  from  the  Le- 
giflature,  which  were  necelTary  to  carry  them 
into  Execution  ? 

Thofe  who  talk  in  this  Stile  do  not  fcem 
to  confider  what,  at  other  Times,  they  have 
advanced  with  great  Boldnefs,  and  maintain- 
ed with  the  greateft  Warmth,  'viz.  that  a 
Spirit  of  Oppolition  is  agreeable  and  even  ef- 
lenitlal  to  our  Conftitution.  This,  1  muft 
own,  is  a  Dodrine  which  fometimes,  I  think, 

has 
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has  been  carried  too  far ;  and  yet  while  it  Is 
taken  in  a  modeft   and  moderate  Senfe,    I 

confefs,   I  think  it  true.    There  ought  to  be^ 

efpecially  in  Parliament,  a  Spirit  of  Enquiry; 
or,  if  you  will,  a  Spirit  of  Jealoufy.  Power 
is  a  dangerous  and  intoxicating  Thing,  and 
thofe  who  are  poffefTed  of  it  are  but  too 
apt  to  carry  it  a  litde  farther  than  they 
ought,  let  them  be  of  what  Party  they  will. 
For  this  Reafon  there  hath  been,  and,  I 
hope,  there  always  will  be,  a  Party  wil- 
ling to  infped:  the  Adions,  and  ready  to 
controul  the  Councils,  of  every  Admin iflra- 
tion.  But  this  is  far  from  doing  any  Hurt 
to  the  People  in  general,  to  the  Parliament 
in  particular,  or  to  the  Adminiftration  itfelf, 
which  it  oppofes.  On  the  contrary,  it  does 
good  to  all,  it  encourages  the  People  not 
to  fubmit  tamely  to  any  Grievances,  it  keeps 
up  that  Life  and  Freedom  which  ought  to 
appear  in  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  it  ferves 
to  reftrain  Men  in  Power  from  the  vain  Ima- 
gination, that  either  they  may  do  what  they 
will,  or  that  it  is  in  their  Power.  Beiides,  it 
procures  the  Examination  of  whatever  Points 
are  propofed,  it  creates  Circumfpedion  in  all 
who  have  any  Thing  to  do  with  publick  Af- 
fairs, it  excites,  by  Controverfy,  the  Delive- 
ry of  various  Councils,  whereby  Minifters 
often  reap  great  Advantages,  even  from  thofe 
who  mean  them  no  Good.     From  all  this  it 

C  follows. 
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follows,  that  Men  of  the  ftrideft  Honour, 
Men  of  the  greateft  Loyalty  to  their  Prince, 
Men  who  have  the  utmofl  Zeal  for  the  Con- 
ftitution,  may  engage  in  fuch  an  Oppofition 
with  a  View  only  of  coming  at  Truth,  of 
ferving  their  Conftituents  as  they  ought,  and 
of  promoting  the  true  Intereft  of  their  Coun- 
try, without  any  felfifh  Views  of  Profit,  or 
perfonal  Prejudices  againfl  thofe  whom  they 
oppofe. 

One  mufl  eafily  perceive,  that  the  Burthen 
of  rendering  this  good  Office  to  the  State, 
muft  naturally  fall  upon  fuch  as  have  no 
Share  in  the  Adminiftration,  or,  at  leaft, 
chiefly  upon  them.  Becaufe,  having  lefs 
Knowledge  of  the  Springs  of  Adtion,  they 
are  the  more  ready  to  entertain  Jealoufies, 
even  of  jufl  and  reafonable  Meafures  j  which 
however  begets  no  Inconvenience,  fince,  from 
their  being  oppofed  and  examined,  they  come 
to  appear  jufl  and  reafonable,  which  otherwife 
they  would  not  have  been  fo  thoroughly  known 
to  be.  Becaufe  fuch  as  have  no  Connexion 
with  the  Adminiftration,  have  lefs  Opportu- 
nities of  knowing  their  Capacities  and  Zeal 
for  the  publick  Service,  and,  confequendy, 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  any  Thing 
they  offer  upon  Truft^  which,  tho'  it  may 
be  fometimes  inconvenient  for  them,  yet  is 
very  rarely  detrimental  to  the  State.  Becaufe 
fuch  independent  Perfons  are  ufually  applied 

to 
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to  by  the  People,  and  by  fuch  as  have,  or  think 
they  have,  as  great  Knowledge  in  Matters  of 
publick  Concern,  as  thofe  who  manage  them  ; 
of  which  Sort  of  Folks  there  will  never  be 
any  Dearth  in  a  free  Nation. 

Thefe  Reafons  fufficiently  explain  why  the 
Tories  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  generally  in 
the  Oppofition  j  it  is  on  Account  of  their 
having  fo  feldom  the  Honour  to  be  trufled 
with  any  Share  of  Power,  and  their  having 
fo  generally  the  Honour  to  be  confided  in  by 
their  Countrymen.  If,  therefore,  their  Con- 
duct in  Parliament  has  been  fuch,  as,  by 
keeping  up  a  juft  and  moderate  Oppofition, 
they  have  maintained  our  Conftitution  in 
Health  and  Vigour,  in  what  have  they  done 
amifs  ?  Or  why,  in  the  Name  of  God,  do 
thefe  Gentlemen  rife  up  their  Accufers  ?  If 
they  had  fometimes  approved  too  haftily  of 
loading  the  People  with  Taxes,  or  reftrain- 
ing  their  Freedom  by  penal  Laws  j  If  they 
had  fupported  certain  Steps  in  Government, 
and  then  clamoured  again  ft  their  Confequen- 
ces ;  If  they  had^violently  decried  one  Scheme, 
dangerous  to  the  Peoples  Properties,  and  a 
little  after  as  violendy  cried  up  another  of  the 
fame  Stamp,  they  might  juftly  have  been  ar- 
raigned of  Paffion,  Giddinefs,  and  Inconfi- 
ftency.  But  confidering  that  their  Conduct 
has  been  exadly  uniform,  that  they  have 
Heyer  in terpofed,  but  where  their  Conftituents 
^'        "^  C  a  were 
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were  nearly  concerned,  that  they  have  not 
been  afraid  to  exprefs  their  Sentiments  very 
freely,  from  Principles  of  AfFedion  to  their 
Country,  though  others  have  unjuftly  impu- 
ted it  to  Affedtion  for  another  Caufe.     If  af- 
ter long  and  folemn  Debates,  they  have  vo- 
ted according  to  the  Didates  of  their  Con- 
science, why  ought  they  not  to  be  efteemed 
Ferfons  of  Candour,  Courage,  and  Conftan- 
cy,  and  if  a  Man  may  venture  to  fay  it  in 
Favour  of  Tories,  urhy  (hould  they  not  be 
thought  Patriots  ?  Are  there  any  Set  of  Men 
in  the  Kingdom,  who  can  bring  better  Te- 
llimonials  than  thefe  ? 

'But  if  this  Condud  of  theirs  fhould  entitle 
them  to  the  Charader  of  Patriots,  I  cannot, 
for  the  Soul  of  me,  fee  why  it  {hould  render 
them  Perfecutors.  Put  the  Cafe  as  their  Ac- 
cufers  would  put  it,  that  they  have  generally 
differed  from  another  Set  of  Men  in  their 
Notions  of  publick  Affairs,  does  it  follow 
that  they  ought  to  efteem  thofe  Men  Ene- 
mies to  their  Country  ?  Is  this  confident  with 
that  Temper  and  Moderation,  which  ought 
to  be  preferved  by  thofe  who  make  it  a  Rule 
with  them,  to  oppofe  the  Adminiftration  for 
the  Sake  of  Truth  and  of  their  Country  ? 
Inftead  of  a  Spirit  of  Oppofition,  would  not 
this  be  a  Spirit  of  Rancour  and  Fury  ?  Do 
not  Gentlemen  bear  but  very  impatiently, 
the  Infults  they  receive  fro'ii^  any  Tools  of 
^  :  !  i-.  Power^ 
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Power,  on  Account  of  exerting  that  Liberty 
of  Speech,  to  which  they  have  a  Right  by 
the  Conftitution  ?  And  {hall  they,  while  they 
think  this  Warmth  of  their's  juft,  exprefs  a 
greater  Spirit  of  Refentment,  on  as  {lender  a 
Foundation  ?  May  not  Men  diiTer  about  the 
Means  of  ferving  their  Country,  and  neicher 
Side  be  Traitors  ?  Nay,  does  not -this  extra- 
ordinary Concern  demon{l:rate,  that  neither 
Side  are  Traitors,  for  whence  comes  it  but 
from  Zeal  to  their  Country  ?  Thefe  are  fair 
and  natural  Qucftions,  fuch  as  every  candid 
and  well-meaning  Man  mu{l  anfwer  in  the 
A{firmative. 

If  their  Reafoning  was  to  prevail,    Cen- 
fures  and  Impeachments  would  be  the  BnCi- 
nefs  of  every  new  Parhament,  and  then  where 
would  be  the  Liberty  of  fpeaking  ?  the  Mi- 
nority, in  this  Cafe,  would  be  always  fafe; 
thofe  in  Power,  and  thofe  who  were  in  the 
fame  Sentiments  with  Men  in  Power,  would 
be  alone  liable  to  Clamour,  and  folely  fub- 
jedt  to  Puni{liment.     And  for  what  ?    why 
for  acting  according  to  their  own  Sentiments, 
for  ading  according  to  the  Cu{lom  and  Ufage 
of  Parliament.     Did  we  ever  want  a  Majori- 
ty and  a  Minority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
or  did  there  ever  want  warm  Men  on  both 
Sides,  who  pretended  to  a{rign  bafe  Reafons 
for  other  Peoples  Behaviour?    But  was  this 
ever  thought  juflifiable,  was  it  ever  thought 

tolerable 
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tolerable,  why  fliould  it  now  change  it's  Na- 
ture, and  all  of  a  fudden  become  Evidence  ? 
It  is  poffible  to  affign  the  Time,  when  it  be- 
came juft  to  cenfure  the  Proceedings  of  a  cer- 
tain Perfon  ?  Shall  we  affign  the  Convention, 
fhall  we  affign  the  Excife-Scheme  ?  If  we  do, 
f -me  Gentlemen  muft  be  included  who  now 
pafs  for  Patriots,  and  if  they  were  mifled  by 
Appearances,  if  they  were  innocently  drawn 
to  concur  in  thofe  Meafures,  by  what  Crite- 
rion do  we  diftinguifh?  Might  not  another 
Perfon  be  as  innocent  as  they  ?  If  a  Man  afts 
according  to  the  bed  of  his  Judgment,  in 
the  Service  of  his  Country  in  Parliament,  for 
my  own  part,  I  confefs,  I  fee  no  Ground  for 
inflidling  a  Parliamentary  Cenfure,  becaufe  if 
this  were  once  done,  no  Minifter,  nay,  in 
Truth,  no  Member,  would  be  fafe.  I  fhall 
have  Occafion  to  fet  this  in  a  clearer  Light 
hereafter,  and  therefore  I  fhall  fay  no  more 
of  it  at  prefent. 

That  the  Tories  have  neither  courted,  nor 
flood  in  Awe  of,  the  Adminiftration  for  ma- 
ny Years  paft,  even  thofe  who  are  of  late  fo 
angry  with  them,  unanimoufly  admit,  for 
upon  their  Oppolition  they  ground  this  Ac- 
cufation.  This  then  being  the  Cafe,  why 
fhould  they  imagine  that  they  were  govern- 
ed, on  this  Occafion,  by  any  other  Motive, 
than  that  which  always  governs  them,  their 
Concern  for  their  Country's  Intereft  ?  or  why 

fhould 
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(hould  it  be  thought  more  unreafonable  for 
themtodiflent,  for  once,  from  Gentlemen, with 
whom  they  have  long  concurred,  than  to  dif- 
fent  very  often  from  Gentlemen,  with  whom 
they  have  fat  much  longer  ?  Is  not  the  great, 
nay,  is  not  the  fole  Argument,  which  is  al- 
ledged  againft  the  Majority,  as  a  Proof  of 
their  being  under  fome  Influence,  their  be- 
ing always  of  one  Mind,  and  {hall  it  be  urg- 
ed as  a  Thing  criminal  againft  other  Gentle- 
men, that  after  free  and  fair  Debates  they 
were  not  all  of  one  Mind ;  fure  this  is  an  odd 
Way  of  arguing,  and  fuch  as,  in  the  Opinion 
of  any  judicious  and  impartial  Perfon,  can 
never  be  thought  conclulive. 

But  the  great  Point  in  Debate  is,  how  far 
thefe  People  might  be  governed  by  Principle ; 
and  therefore  my  Bufinefs  is  to  fhew,  that 
fuch  of  the  T'ories  as  have  been  accufed,  adt- 
ed  exadly  conformable  to  their  Principles ; 
which,  if  I  can  do,  they  ought  furely  to  be 
acquitted.  It  is  necelTary  here,  however,  to 
take  Notice  of  the  Difference  between  a  Party 
and  a  Faction,  for  want  of  attending  to  which 
many  People,  and  even  fome  political  Writers, 
have  run  into  great  Miftakes.  A  Party  is  the 
fame  Thing,  with  refped:  to  Civil  Affairs,  as 
a  Sedt  with  Regard  to  Religion,  they  adt 
from  the  Didates  of  their  Confcience ;  and 
conformable  to  a  certain  Syftem  of  Opinions, 
which  they  take  to  be  right.     A  Fadtion 

again. 
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again,  is  a  Body  of  Men  ading  upon  no 
Principles,  but  from  a  felfifli  Sclieme  of  In- 
tereft,  which  allows  them  to  go  any  Length 
with  any  Party,  provided  they  may  thereby 
ferve  themfelves.  For  Example,  thofe  who 
oppofed  the  Court  in  1641  were  a  Party,  but 
thofe  who,  leaving  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
fled  to  the  Army,  and  afterwards  fitting  un- 
der an  armed  Force,  in  order  to  give,  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  the  Colour  of  Law  to  the 
moft  illegal  Adls,  thefe,  I  fay,  were  a  Fac- 
tion. 

Though  the  Grounds  of  a  late  Motion 
have  been,  as  Occafion  ferved,  or  rather  di- 
redted,  branched  out  into  a  Multitude  of 
Charges,  each  heightened  by  all  the  Arts  of 
ingenious  Eloquence,  yet  after  all  it  has  been 
owned,  even  by  the  moft  fanguine  Advocates 
for  this  Parliamentary  Profecution,  that  it 
might  very  well  be  reduced  under  thefe  two 
Heads,  'uiz.  the  aflummg_the  Office  of  Prime 
Minifter,  and' the  adting  therein  fo  as  to  war- 
rant an  accumulative  Charge.  Each  of  thefe 
Heads  I  Ihall  examine  upon  Tory  Principles, 
and  fhall  clearly  (hew,  that,  without  defert- 
ing  thofe  Principles,  Gentlemen  of  that  Party 
could  not  pofiibly  be  for  fuch  a  Meafure; 
and  confequently  that  there  is  not  the  flighteft 
Colour  to  fuppofe  their  diffenting  from,  and 
oppofing  it,  flowed  from  any  other  Caufe 
than  that  of  Attachment  to  the  Conftitution 

of 


of  their  Country,  in  the  Light  k  has  beert 
always  considered  by  them 

Firft  then,  as  to  the  Noiion,  that  a  Per^ 
fon  s  being  Angularly  favoured  by  Jvis  Eove- 
reign,  and   honoured  with  particular  Confi- 

fomcthrng  cnm.nal ;  it  does  net  appear  that 
h,s  .s  at  all  contrary  to  any  Law,  or  even 
to  the  antient  Ufage  of  this  Kingdom,  nei- 
ther, on  Recourfe  had  to  Hiftory,  will  t  ap- 
Cfl:Vf  ^*f '^'^  "'^''^'^  ^his  Natfo^n 
n,»  Ti  [""i  '"'"^  §'■«=''  Minifters.  have 
outweighed  the  Benefits  which  it  hath  r;ceiv- 
^  from  others      Our  Glory,  Liberty,  and 

Ime^i,:''  f  "f  ^  r'"S  t°  the  Wifdom  and 
/Z^  /,  ',"  three  great  Minifters,  Bur- 
letgh.  Clarendon,  and  Godolphin,  and  there- 
fore u  looks  a  little  ftrange  to  talk  of  pun  Ih- 
ng  a  Man  merely  for  ftanding  in  their  Pbce 
Indeed  as  this  Notion  has  been  ft  ted  fay 
fon,e  Writers,  as  the  Minifter  has  been  re! 
prefented,  as  a  Vifier,  a  Vicegerent  an  At 
las.  and  Nobodv  knows  what,  hh'ver^  oi 
hce  might  appear  criminal  in  the  Eyes  of  the 

and  L  h        T'n-  "°"'  °^  "^^^^  Attributes  J 
his  Knt        "  ^'"^^  ""'  ■"  'hofe  Robes  b^ 

De  expeaed  that  fuch  as  preferve  their  Senfes 

iwallow  fo  crude  an  Accufation;  efpecially 
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when  they  refled,  that  the  Tories  of  former 
Times  always  thought  a  principal  Minifter 
of  as  great  Confequence  to  the  State,  as  to 
his  Mafter;  and  were  wont  to  attribute 
Mifcarriages.  in  publick  Affairs,  not  to  the 
Choice,    but  to   the  wrong  Choice  of  fuch 

a  Minifter.  ,       r   u-         j 

In  order  to  fliew  the  Truth  of  this,  and 
that  it  was  really  the  Opinion  of  Men,  who 
wiOied  well  to  their  King  and  Country  lil 
paft  Times,  that  there  Giould  be  fome  Di- 
rcdor  in  the  Management  of  the  King's  Bu- 
iinefs,  I  fliall  produce  fome  Reflexions  on 
the  Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  drawn 
torn  the.  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  other  Perfons  of  Honour  in  thofe  Days, 
who  were  diftinguifhed  not  only  by  then- 
Loyalty  to  their  Prince,  but  alfo  by  their 
Zeal  for  the  Publick,  and  who  were  as  little 
inclined  to  arbitrary  Government,  much  leis 
to  a  flavidi  Dependance  on  a  fellow  Sub- 
jea,   as  any  of  our  modern  Patriots  what- 

ever. 

*  King  Charles  II  fuffcred  much  lefs  Pre- 

*  iudice    in   his  Affairs  from    his    perfonal 

*  Failings,  than  from  one  Miftake  in  hispo- 

*  litical  Condua.     Whether  his  Rellauration 

*  being  brought  about  by  a  Concurrence  of 

<  Perfons  of  different  Parties,  he  had  a  Mjnd 

<  to  pleafe  them  all,  or  thought  that  a  Bal- 
'  lance  of  Parties  was  an  ukful  Method  aiid 

*  Inftiument 
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Inftrument  of  Government,  or,  at  lead:,  a 
proper  Means  to  obtain  fome  things  which 
he  had  at  Heart,  his  Council  was  compo- 
ied  of  Men  who  had  different  Views  and 
Interefts,  not  only  in  what  concerned  them- 
felves,  but  in  what  regarded  the  Publick. 
Their  Principles,  both  as  to  Church  and 
State,  were  contradidlory  to  one  another; 
and  not  having  one  uniform  End  in  pub- 
lick  Affairs  to  purfue,  they  never  agreed  in 
their  Meafures  j  a  Difcord  much  more  per- 
nicious than  thofe  Jars  which  arife  from  a 
Difpute,  who  fliall  beft  ferve  their  Prince, 
or  who  fhall  ferve  him  in  the  higheft  Sta- 
tion, which  will  ever  be  found  in  all  Courts. 
Hence  it  came  that  there  was  no  Concert 
for  the  carrying  of  any  Point  for  the  pub- 
lick  Service;  no  Rule  whereby  thofe  who 
meant  and  wifhed  well  to  it,  might  be 
guided;  noDiredor  from  whom  they  might 
derive  Inftrudions  for  their  Condud,  but 
every  one  faid  and  did  what  appeared  right 
in  his  own  Eyes,  and  all  were  left  to  the 
Accident  of  Wind  and  Tide,  in  a  popular 
AfTembly,  to  drive  at  Random.  Hence 
arofe  that  Difunion,  Irrefolution,  Uncer- 
tainty, and  Uneafinefs,  which  caufed  many 
to  grow  weary  of  attending  the  Service  of 
the  Houfe,  and  threw  others  into'  thofe 
Diftradtions  and  Confufions,  which  beinfy 
improved  by  a  fmall  Number  of  difafteded 
D  2  *  Perfons, 
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'  Perfons,    raifed   a  Spirit   not  unlike   that 

'  which  rei2ned  in  1641,  and  produced  fuch 

'  violent  Meafures  as  threw  all  good  Men 

*  into  a  violent  Confternation,  and   would 

*  have  made  thofe  who  knew  the  Houfe  bell:, 

*  exped;  the  like  Calamities,  if  they  had  not 

*  been  fatiified  that  the  Members  loved  the 
'  King,  and  the  Conflitution,  better  than  the 
'  Fa<ftion  did  w^hich  prevailed  in  thofe 
'  Days  *." 

If  thefe  Reafonings  be  in  any  Degree 
right,  as  no  competent  Judge  of  our  Hiftory 
can  deny  they  are  ;  if  thefe  were  the  Senti- 
ments of  the  moft  eminent  Tories^  who  a6t- 
ed  entirely  on  Principle,  as  undoubtedly 
they  were.  If  there  be  any  Likenefs  between 
our  prefent  Conftitution,  and  the  Conftitu- 
tion  at  that  Time,  as  there  evidently  is ;  then 
it  follows,  that  the  modern  T^ories  muft,  in 
this  Refpect,  think  as  their  Anceflors  did. 
That  is,  they  muft  think  that  the  King  is 
at  Liberty  to  make  Ufe  of  the  Councils  of 
any  Minifter ;  and  that  a  Minifler  is  at  Li- 
berty to  ferve  his  Majefty  in  any  Manner  not 
repugnant  to  the  known  Laws  of  the  Land, 
or  inconliftent  with  the  Conflitution ;  and  if 
they  Ihould  think  other  wife,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  juftify  themfelves  on  Tory 
Principles. 

To 
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To  infer  from  hence,  that  "Tories  are  fer- 
vilely  or  flaviQily  addided   to  the  Crown, 
would  be  a  very   falfe  Confequence;  for,  m 
Truth   they  are  the  only  People  in  this  King- 
dom who  have  extenfwe  Notions  of  Free- 
dom   notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid 
to  the  contrary.     Others  are  for  giving  vaft 
Prerogatives  to  the  Nobility,  or  to  the  Peo- 
ple •  and  becaufe  this  cannot  be  done  but  by 
leffe'ning  the  Power  of  the  Crown,  they  think 
and  call  themfelves  Friends  to  Liberty.    Such 
were  the  Notions  of  Lord  Mollis  and  Colonel 
Jkermo?i  Sidney,  who  would  have  made  the 
Nobility  Princes,  and  would  have  lett  the 
Kinc;  their  Superior  only  in  Title  j  fuch  were 
the  Schemes  of  Miltofi  and  Harrington,  who 
would  have  vefted  all  Power  in  the  People. 
But  the   "Tories,  following  the  Rule  ot  the 
Conftitution,  are  for  allowing  it's  juft  Rights 
to  the  Crown,  their  legal   Privileges  to  the 
Nobles,  and  that  Liberty  and  Property  which 
is  their  Birthright,    to   the  People.     They 
think,  that  fince  the  executive  Power  is  m 
the  King  by  Law,  he  is  at  Liberty  to  aft  as 
he  thinks  proper,  as  to  the  Choice  of  Mini- 
fters,  and  Ufe  of  their  Councils  j  provided 
thev  are  not  contrary  to  the  Laws,  or  are 
r.ot'  evidently   prejudicial   to  the  Common-^ 

wealth.  ^     ^ 

Theyconfider  that   it  is  not  the  Lrovyn, 
Bot  the  Adminiftration  alone,  which  is  in- 

terefted 
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terefted  in  the  fmooth  Conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  the  People  of  Great-Britain 
in   general  ;    and,  therefore,   for  their  Sakes, 
they  are  willing  to  give  it  as  few  Checks,  and 
as  little  Difturbance,  as  they  can.     In  Parlia- 
ment, where  Things  are  propofed  and  deba- 
ted, they  fpeak  their  Sentiments  fieely,  fup- 
port  them  lleadily,  and  adl:  without  any  Re- 
fpea  to  Perfons.     But  when    this  is  done, 
they  judge  it  both  rational  and  expedient  to 
purfue  their  private  Notions  no  farther,  but 
to  act  under  conftitutional  Dccifions,  as  their 
Duty  to  the  Laws  of  their  Country  require. 
They  apprehend,  that  a  Power  of  diftrefling 
any  Minifter,    merely  as  fuch,  would  have 
as  bad  Confequences,    with    refpedt  to  the 
Publick,  as  if  the  Nation  had   no  Power  of 
punifliing  Miniflers,  when  it  appeared  on  the 
cleareffc  Evidence,  that  they  had  aded  con- 
trary to  the  Lavirs.  .  Becaufe,  in  that  Cafe, 
they  conceive  that  no  King  could  ever  be  fe- 
cure,   no  Adminiftration,  however  upright, 
have  any  proper  Degree  of  Safety,  much  lefs 
of  Weight  or  of  Authority ;  which  as  it  would 
tend  to  keep  the  Nation  perpetually  embroil- 
ed, and  hinder  it  from  receiving  any  of  thofe 
Benefits  which  naturally  refult  from  Peace 
and  Unity,  they  believe,  that  their  concurring 
thus  far  in  fupport  of  Power  is  not   lefs  for 
the  Good  of  the  Subjed,  than  for  the  Ho- 
nour of  the  Crown,  which  they  readily  own 

are 
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are  the  two  Points  they  hUe  principally  at 

Thus  much  for  the  firft  Head.     Now  to 

'''u'TsTuedged,  that  if  aJiumber  of  Fad.  ^->^^ 
generally  furmized   to  be  true,    be  cliarged 
upon   any   Minifter,    it  is  reafonable,    that 
without  any  farther  Evidence,  a  Parhamen- 
tarv  Cenfure  fliould  be  fixed  upon  him,  and 
he  thereby  removed  from  the  Admrniftration 
though  none  of  thefe  Fads  are  fuch  as  would 
be  criminal  in  the  Eye  of  the  Lavv ;  and  this 
Propofition  is  faid  to  be   grounded  in  that 
Concern,   which  the  Reprefentatives  of  the 
People  ought  always  to  have  for  the  Intereft 
of  their  Conftituents,    in   preference    to  all 
other  Interefts  whatfoever.       .  ,       .  . 

The  'Tories,  on  their  Principles,  have  al- 
ways been,  and  cannot  but  be    Enemies  to 
accumulative.Charges  in  general,  and  to  all 
CliaTFel  whatToever,  which  are  not  fupport- 
ed  by  legal  Evidence;  becaufe,  in  judging  ot 
publick  Affairs,  they  admit  of  no  other  Rule 
than  that  of  the  Conftitution.     All  Parties 
feem  to  agree  with  them  in  this,  when  the 
Crown  is  concerned ;  and  they  are  not  able 
to  difcern  how  either  the  Reafon  or  the  Law- 
fulnefs  of  the  Meafura  comes  to  De  altered, 
barely  by  the  Meafure's  coming  from  any 
other  Quarter.     In  their  Judgment,  all  Parts 
of  theLeeiflature  are  alike  bound  to  the 
^^  ^  Maintenance 
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Maintenance  of  the  Conftitution,  and  tothetn 
It  leems,  that  the  countenancing  any  extraor- 
dinary,  any  difpenfing  Power,  in  one  Branch 
may  be  a  very  dangerous  Precedent  in  refpea 
to  the  other  two,  and  this  Doftrine,  they 
think,  IS  equally  agreeable  to  Reafon  and  Ex- 
perience. 

JVt»/cn<  .   ^'}°  ^^  accutnulated  Charge,  they  thought 

/         It  had  been  for  ever  exploded  by  the  Aft  for 

repeahng  the  Attaindej;  of  the  Earl  of  Str^f- 

}?t^-J4    ^T''  '"'''"  P'''-"^'nble  of  w"Eianris  declar- 
f -S-^SP    f  '°    •   '=-^.Pf^%  againft  Law;  and  there- 
y    fore  It  IS  with  Amazement  that  they  hear 
lomeMen  contend,  not  only  for  the  Revi- 
val of  this  Doarine,  but  for  a  Revival  of 
that  Precedent,  a  Precedent  not  only  con- 
demned by  an  Aft  of  the  Legiflature,  but 
even  declared  in.apable  of  being  made  a  Pre- 
cedent,   by  thoi.  who  were  concerned   in 
bringing  that  noble  Peer  to  the  Block,  againft 
and  in  defpight  of  Law,  though  according  to 
the  Forms  of  it.     The  fame  Men  did  after- 
wards however  purfue,  notwithftandin?  their 
Exception,  the  fame  Method  of  Proceeding 
w  the  Cafe  of  Archbidiop  Laud,  on  which 
Occafion  the  utmoft  Skill  was  exerted  to  give 
this  Notion  lome  plaufible  Colour.    But  after 
all  that  could  be  oifered,  one  of  the  Sages  of 
the  Law  effeaually  expofed  it,  by  thif  hu- 
morous Obfervation,  that  if  Je^ceral  !e/]ir  Mif- 
demeanors,  atdfime  great  ones,  taken  together, 

might 
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might  amoujit  to  High-Treafon^  then  pojihly 
three  black  Rabits,  and  two  black  Sheep^  might 

make  a  black  Horfe. Nor  is  the  Matter  at 

all  mended  by  faying,  that  feveral  Arts,  done 
with  a  criminal  Intention,  may,  taken  toge- 
ther, render  a  Man  criminal. 

Again,  as  to  the  Point  of  Evidence,  it  is 
iimply  impoffible,  on  'T'ory  Principles,  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  Branch  of  the  Legiflature 
can  create  a  new  Law  of  Evidence,  and  af- 
ford it  a  fufficient  Sanation  to  fatisfy  the 
Minds  of  thinking  People,  who  are  in  Earned 
concerned  for  their  Liberties,  and  afraid  of 
feeing  them  violated  by  any  Power,  or  on 
any  Pretence  whatfoever.  They  do  admit, 
that  Lididments  or  Impeachments  may  be 
founded  on  Fads  of  uncontroverted  Nota- 
riety,  but  they  think  that  this  is  no  Way 
applicable  to  any  Fads  mentioned  on  a  late 
Occafion,  becaufe  none  of  thefe  were  notori- 
oufly  true  in  any  other  Senfe  than  that  of 
Opinion,  and  this  is  a  Kind  of  Evidence  that 
would  fcarce  pafs  in  the  Schools,  much  lefs 
clfewhere.  Opinion  is  indeed  a  good  Ground 
for  DifTent,  but  the  worft  in  the  World  for 
Accufation  j  otherwife  Men  could  never  dif- 
fer upon  important  Subjeds  without  deliring 
to  injure  or  hurt  each  other,  which  is  con- 
trary to  Reafon,  and  the  Good  of  Civil  So- 
ciety. 

E  Aa 
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As  to  what  has  been  faid,  as  to  Parliamen- 
tary Sandions,  that  they  ought  not  to  fcreen 
any  Minfter,  this  too  falls  (hort  of  the  Cafe. 
For  when  was  it  ever  heard,  that  the  Redi- 
tude  of  a  Meafure,  approved  by  Parliament, 
was  queftioned  but  by  equal  Authority  ?  then, 
indeed,  the  Sanation  is  taken  away,  and  Mi- 
nifters  are  anfwerable  as  much  as  if  thofe 
Approbations  had  never  been.     This  was  the 
Cafe  of  thofe  who  were  concerned  in    the 
Frauds  of  the  South-Sea -,  they  would  have 
covered  themfelves  under  fuch  Approbations, 
and  had  done  it,  if  a  fubfequent  Parliament 
had  not  ufed  the  neceffary  Means  to  prevent 
them.     But  was  there  any  Thing  like  this 
done  here  ?  has  there  been  any  Parliamentary 
Decifion,  that  the  Fa6ls  mentioned  in  the 
Charge  are  Crimes  ?    Nothing  like  it ;  the 
Intent  of  the  Motion  was  to  make  a  Crimi- 
nal, and  thence  to  infer,  that  his  Deeds  were 
Crimes.     All  the  World  knows  how  deep  a 
Senfe  the  Tories  had   of  the  Treatment  the 
AxfCtti  l^^s  Earl  of  Oxford  met  with,  and  yet  that 
'  fell  fliort  of  this ;  for  the  Meafures  he  pur- 

fued  were  examined  and  cenfured  before  there 
were  any  Proceedings  againfl:  him.  In  a 
Word,  there  never  was  any  Thing  more  di- 
redly  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  Reafon,  and 
Ufage  of  Parliament,  than  this  Step  j  and  if 
the  Tories,  as  a  Party,  had  concurred  in  it, 

they 
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they  would  have  ad:ed  in  diredl  Oppofition 
to  all  that  their  PredecefTors  had  done  for  a 
hundred  Years  together.  There  muft  thence 
forward  have  been  a  true  Coalition  of  Parties, 
or  at  lea  ft  thefe  Men  muft  have  parted  with 

their  old  Appellation they  might  pofli- 

bly   have  remained   Patriots. But  they 

could  never  have  become  'Tories  again. 

They  are  well  aware  of  the  Anfwer  which 
is  commonly  given  to  thefe  Objedtions,  they 
know  that  it  has  been  faid,  and  faid  with 
great  Confidence,  both  before  and  fince  a 
late  Tranfadion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expedt 
Evidence,  when  that  is  folely  in  the  Power 
of  him  whom  it  is  to  affed:.  This,  though 
faid  with  an  Air  of  Triumph,  is  fo  far  from 
Satisfying  them  that  it  feems  only  to  introduce 
a  new  Difficulty.  For  this  is  as  much  a  Fad: 
as  any  other,  and  confequently  ftands  as  much 
in  need  of  Proof  But  what  if  after  all,  the 
Evidence  is  not  in  his  Power  ?  What,  if 
after  all  that  could  be  done,  it  fhould  never 
be  found  ;  where  are  we  to  be  then  ?  It  will 
be  faid  this  is  putting  an  improbable  Cafe, 
but  I  fay  not,  we  have  but  too  many  Pre- 
cedents of  this  Sorts,  I  will  mention  but  a 
few.  ,         J 

The  Party  who  ruined  the  Earl  of  Cla-  il^f^nnfbyy 
rendon   proceeded   exadly    in    this   Manner. 
They  introduced   a  general  Charge  againft 
E  2  him 
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him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ilipported 
by  Orators  inftead  JVitJiefes  :  Thefe  alledged 
that  he  was  a  Prime  Minijier^    a  Sole  Mini- 
jier,  the  Kings  Preceptor^  and  that  he  direc- 
ted all  Things  abfolutely,  even  Foreign  Af- 
fairs which  he  did  not  underftandj    that  he 
promoted  Arbitrary  Power,  that  he  behaved 
ill  to  the  Dijjenters,  that,  in  iliort,  he  was  the 
Source  of  all  the  Mifchiefs  under  which  the 
Nation  fuffered.     'Inhere  were  alfo  fome  leffer 
Articles  about  Dunkirk,  building  a  ?iew  Houfe^ 
and  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  his  Office^  all 
which  were  affirmed  to  be  of  publick  Nota- 
riety.     Upon   this  he  was  impeached,    and 
afterwards  he  thought  fit  to  withdraw  for 
this  remarkable  Reafon,    that  though  never 
any  Man  was  more  Innocent,  yet  he  did  not 
care  to  truft  his  Life  and  Honour  to  fuch  a 
Number  of  Peers  as  his  Enemies  might  have 
put  into  a  Commiffion  for  his  Tryal,  for  that 
■was  the  Pvlethod  then,  though   we  are  de- 
livered from  it  now.     But  before  he  went 
abroad,  he  drew  up  fo  clear  an  Anjwer  to  the 
general  Charge  againft  him,  that  the  Houfe 

very  prudently  made  but  a  fhort  Reply 

they  ordered  it  to  be  buriit  by  the  Hands  of 

the  Hangman  : They  then  proceeded  a- 

gainfl:  him  by  Bill,  without  any  Evide7ice 
whatfoever  j  and  fucceeding  Times  have  been 
thoroughly  fatisfied  that  all  thofe  FaSfs^  which 

were 
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were  fald  to  be  notorioiijly  triie^  were  notorloufl'j 
falfe ;  falfe,  to  the  Knowledge  of  that  FaSlion 
who  baniQied  this  great  Miiiifter,  and  there- 
by made  Way  for  a  mottly  Train  of  wicked 
and  witty  Minifters,  who  bubbled  their  Ma^ 
fier  with  great  Addrefs,  and  made  a  mighty 
Difplay  of  their  quick  Parts  in  exciting  Dif- 
turbances,  and  ruling  by  Parties ;  which  made 
the  King  uneafy  for  Life^  and  in  the  End, 

proved  the  Ruiti  of  his  Family is  there 

any  thing  inviting  in  this  Precedent? 

Or  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  a  Defcefidant  of 
this  worthy  Minifter  fhould  diftinguifh  him- 
felf  by  opposing  a  Scheme  of  the  like 
Nature. 

In  the  Cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  the.5'- ' 
preceeding  Reign,  there  was  yet  a  Ifronger 
Proof  that  Refentment  might  influence  Men 
knowingly,  and  with  their  Eyes  open,  to 
violate  the  Laws  and  Conflitution  of  their 
Country.  They  had  tried  the  Strength  of 
their  Evidence  and  their  Eloquence  by  an 
Impeachment,  both  of  which  were  baffled 
by  the  Earl's  Innocence  and  fuperiour  Parts  : 
After  this  they  had  Recourfe  to  an  Attainder, 
grounded  on  fuch  weak  fuch  wicked  Princi- 
ples, that  they  themfelves,  who  were  not 
much  given  to  blufliing,  could  not  help  being 
afhamed  of  it  \  they  declared  it  Treafon  in 
him  tp  have  done  v/hat  every  Lieutenant, 

every 
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every  Deputy  of  Ireland  had  done  almoft 
every  Week  of  his  Life.  When  they  faw 
that  the  Majority  of  the  Houfe  detefted  thefe 
Proceedings,  they  had  Recourfe  to  a  Mob; 
they  drew  up  Lifts  of  fuch  as  had  voted  a- 
gainft  the  Bill,  and  having  thus  taught  the 
Rabble  whom  to  infult,  we  need  not  won- 
der that  to  fave  their  own  Lives,  the  Mem- 
bers gave  up  his.  All  thefe  Steps  are  exactly 
related  in  the  Preamble  of  the  A61  pafled  for 
revcrfing  the  Earl's  Attainder,  and  ftand  there 
as  fo  many  Beacons  to  warn  Pofterity  of  their 
Danger,  in  Cafe  they  fhould  ever  take  fuch 
Steps  again. 
)    j  Ought  we  not  then  to  be  careful  of  mif- 

^W  ^-'^ taking  Evidence,  fupplying  Evidence,  or 
trufting  for  Evidence,  after  fuch  Inftances  as 
thefe  ?  Befides,  if  Men  are  fure  that  Evidence 
is  concealed,  they  mtift  have  fome  Evidence 
or  other  of  this ;  why  then  do  they  not  pro- 
duce it  ?  We  know  that  there  are  a  Multitude 
of  Facfts  furmized  and  circulated  amongft  the 
People,  which,  if  proved,  would  have  been 
much  to  the  Purpofe;  why  did  we  not  hear 
of  thefe  in  a  proper  Place  r  Was  it  not  enough 
that,  in  this  Manner  of  Proceeding,  the  fame 
Men  were  to  be  both  Parties  and  Judges^ 
why  then  muft  they  be  made  Wit7iejfes  too ; 
for  fo  they  muft  have  been,  if  they  had  fuf- 
fered  their  own  Difference  in   Opinion   to 

have 
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have  pafled  with  them  for  Evidence!  Had 
this  the  Air  of  Jaftice  !  Had  it  the  Afpe6t  of 
Equity,  or  ImpartiaHty  !  Had  it  even  the  Co- 
lour of  Reafon,  or  the  Face  of  Decency ! 

Or  had  it  not  rather but  I  am  defending 

only,  not  accafing,  and  therefore  I  v^ill  not 
not  fay  what  it  might  have  in  the  Eyes  of 
others,  but,  furely,  in  the  Eyes  of  'Tories, 
who  thought  the  Cafes  of  Strafford,  Claren^ 
don,  Oxford,  to  be  hard,  extremely  hard, 
this  could  not  but  appear  in  the  fame  Light, 
and  therefore  it  v^ras  impoffible  for  them  to 
a6l  otherwife  than  they  did  j  and  thofe  who 
are  offended  with  them  for  this,  confider 
only  their  own  Prejudices,  without  weighing 
the  Principles  of  others,  or  remembering  that, 
with  refped:  to  the  Tories,  this  is  really  no 
Struggle  for  Power,  they  are  altogether  dif- 
interefted,  and  are  confequently  the  more  like 
to  be  impartial.  They  could  have  nothing 
in  View  but  Juflice,  and  therefore  on  what- 
ever Side  they  favv  her,  there  alfo  they  rang- 
ed themfelves. 

There  is  yet  another  Thing  faid,  with  re- 
fped  to  this  ftrange  Affair,  of  which  I  would 
be  glad  not  to  take  Notice,  becaufe  I  can 
fcarce  think  thofe,  who  lay  the  greateft  Strefs 
upon  it,  are  at  all  in  Earnefl  in  what  they 
fay ;  but  fmce  they  affed:  to  be  thought  in 
Earneft,  there  is  a  NecefTity  of  fpeaking  to 

that, 
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that,  as  well  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Things 
they  fay.  In  few  Words  then  it  is  al- 
ledged,  that  the  T'ories  did  not  diftinguilh 
properly,  for  that  the  Thing  intended  was 
no  Punifliment,  and  therefore  all  their  No- 
tions, with  refpedt  to  Evidence,  were  befide 
the  Queftion.  That  Places  and  Preferments 
are  Things  to  which  Men  have  no  Birth- 
right, and  that,  in  fhort,  concurring  in  a  De- 
fire  to  remove  a  Minifter,  whofe  Meafures 
we  do  not  like,  is  a  Duty  we  owe  to  the 
Crown,  to  the  People,  and  to  ourfelves,  not 
any  Mark  of  Picque,  Prejudice,  or  perfonal 
Malice,  againft  him,  whom  we  defire  to  be 
removed  from  the  Royal  Councils  ^  amazing 
Difcovery  indeed ! 

That  Places  or  Preferments  are  any  Man's 
Birthright,  is  what,  I  believe,  no  Tory  ever 
afierted ;  but  that  every  Subjed:  is  born  with 
an  Ability  of  enjoying  them,  if  the  King 
pleafes,  is  what  no  Man,  acquainted  with 
our  Conftitution,  can  deny ;  and,  therefore, 
attempting  to  remove  a  Man  from  the  King's 
Perfon  and  Councils  Jbr  ever,  was  certainly 
an  attempt  to  deprive  a  Subjedl  of  his  Birth- 
right, if  Words  have  not  loft  their  wonted 
Meaning.  Befides,  have  Minifters  no  Title 
to  Charader,  to  Reputation,  to  Credit,  with 
their  fellow  Subjedts,  or  to  Fame  with  Po- 
fterity  5  and  if  they   have,  ftvall   the  taking 

all 
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all  thefe  away  be  cfleemed  no  PuniHiment  ? 
A  Man's  good  Name  ought  to  be  dearer  to 
him  than  his  Life  ;  and  I  dare  fay,  that 
many  Gentlemen,  who  concurred  with  that 
Motion,  will  freely  confefs,  that  they  had 
rather  die  than  fall  under  fuch  a  Cenfure  as 
this ,  and  yet,  they  fay,  this  is  no  Punifli- 
ment !  But  farther  ftill,  did  not  the  fame 
People  tell  us,  that  this  Point  once  carried, 
we  (hould  come  at  Evidence  which  would 
enable  us  to  go  much  farther ;  fo  that  this 
was  to  lead  us  to  a  Power  of  punilliing, 
perhaps,  in  the  higheft  Degree,  and  in  the 
Interim,  was  to  lay  the  Perfon  aimed  at 
open  to  publick  Odium  j  yet  it  was  no  Pu- 
nifhment !  It  did  not  affedt  Life  or  Limb, 
as  a  Gentlemen  faid,  but  it  afFeded  not  on- 
ly the  Honour  of  a  Perfon  in  a  very  high 
Station,  but  that  alfo  of  two  Parliaments, 
and  of  his  Mafter ;  and  yet  the  Thing  that 
was  to  have  thefe  great  EfFeds,  was  no 
Punifhment,  and  therefore  needed  no  Evi- 
dence. If,  indeed,  the  'Tories  could  have 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  this,  they  might 
have  concurred  with  their  Friends,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  kept  their  Principles. 

But  the  Point  is,  how  many  of  the  pru- 
dent Part  of  Mankind  now,  or  how  far 
Pofterity   in  general  would   have  credited 
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tliefe  Pretences  ? A  Queftion,  but  too 

cafy  to  be  anfwered. 

The  T'ories,  as  a  Party,  have  hitherto 
maintained  a  tolerable  Reputation  in  point 
of  Sincerity  ;  thev  have  fometimes  been 
charged  with  Hadiiicla,  fometimes  with 
Obftinacy,  but  1  do  not  remember  that  even 
their  greateft  Enemies  have,  at  any  Time, 
charged  them  with  Diffimulation.  But  they 
mud  have  been  guilty  of  this  in  the  higheft 
Degree,  if  they  had  pretended  to  ad:  from 
Principle  in  fuch  a  Proceeding  as  this,  and 
alledged,  in  Defence  of  it,  fo  trifling  a  Di- 
flincfiion  as  that  between  a  Cenfure  and  an 
Impeachment.  As  Things  fland  at  prefent, 
the  Subject  is  pretty  well  fecured  againft  a- 
ny  Hidden  Starts  of  Vengeance,  in  any  of 
the  Branches  of  the  Legiflature.  The  Re- 
peal of  the  Earl  oi  Strafford's  Attainder  hath 
let  a  juft  Mark  of  Ignominy  on  fuch  harfli 
and  hafty  Proceedings,  and  on  every  Step 
which  muft  be  taken,  in  order  to  bring 
them  about.  The  acknowledged  Right  of 
every  hereditary  Member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  to  be  tried  by  his  Peers,  without  Ex- 
ception, prevents  any  Nobleman  from  fal- 
ling under  the  like  Neceility,  with  that 
which  befel  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was 
glad  to  go  into  Exile,  to  fave  his  Country 
the  Shame  of  his  Murder.     But  to  what 
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Purpofe  have  thefe  Fences  been  raifed,  if  it 
is  in  the  Power  of  angry  Men,  at  any  Time, 
to  pull  them  down  ?  It  is  true,  this  Motion 
would  have  taken  but  a  Stake  or  two  out 
of  the  Hedge,  but  even  that  Gap  would 
have  been  fatal,  and  therefore  it  argues  both 
Wifdom  and  Courage,  Penetration  as  well 
as  Probity,  in  thofe  who  would  not  fuffer 
an  over-weaning  Fondnefs  for  their  own 
Opinions,  or  the  warm,  eager  SoJlicitations 
of  their  angry  Friends,  to  hurry  them  be- 
yond the  Bounds  of  Reafon  and   Juftice. 

Their  Inclinations  carried  them,  tifque 

ad  Aras but  there  they  flopped. 

Here,  indeed,  I  thought  to  have  flop- 
ped myfelf,  but  having  heard  it  reported, 
that  the  btft  Friends  of  a  late  Motion  never 
thought  it  would  be  carried,  and  that  they 
made  it  only  with  a  View  to  the  approach- 
ing EleSiiotiy  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  go 
a  little  farther,  in  order  to  confider  that 
Point.  I  mud  however  confefs,  that  this 
Report  has  no' great  Credit  with  me.  It 
has  no  Sort  of  Connexion  with  the  fanguine 
Hopes,  which  fome  Gentlemen  difcovered 
a  little  before  that  extraordinary  Scheme 
took  Place.  It  feems  not  to  tally  very  well 
with  the  Arguments  ufed  in  Favour  of  that 
Meafure  -,  in  fhort,  it  feems  rather  to  be  an 
After-game,  invented  to  ferve  fome  Purpofe, 
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And  to  infplre  fome  People  with  an  Opi- 
nion, that  notwithftanding  what  has  hap- 
pened, our  Modern  Patriots  are  very  deep 

Politicians.  For   my    part,    I   always 

thought  fo,  and  I  think  io  ftill ;  though  I 
muft  admit,  that  this  Meafure  is  verv  far 
from  being  one  Reafon  for  my  entertaining 
that  Opinion  :  Quite  the  contrary,  I  am 
fully  perfwaded  that  if  they  had  forelecn 
it's  Confequences,  our  Patriots  would  ne- 
ver have  made  this  Motion  at  all.  But 
r.ow  it  has  been  made  and  mifcarried,  it  is 
fit  that  fomething,  nay,  that  many  Things 

fhould  be  faid and   this  amongft   the 

reft. 

The  Ele(51ion  of  a  new  Parliament  is 
always  a  Matter  of  the  higheft  Importance 
to  the  People  of  Great-Britain ;  it  is  then 
the  great  Prerogative  they  poffefs  as  Free- 
men returns  into  their  Hands,  and  it  is 
put  into  their  Power  to  {hew  their  Ap- 
probation or  their  Refentment  of  the  Con- 
duct of  their  Reprefentatives  during  the 
foregoing  Parliament.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  that  at  fuch  a  time  Factions  fliould 
do  their  utmoft  to  give  fuch  Colours  to 
their  Defigns  as  may  beft  ferve  to  lead  the 
Opinion  of  their  Countrymen,  and  confe- 
quently  determine  their  Choice  in  favour  of 
Candidates  of  their  Stamp.     However,    it 
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is  by  no  means  ufual  for  Men  to  declare 
they  a(5t  with  a  View  to  Eledions ;  and 
therefore  I  can  fcarce  apprehend  the  Re- 
port, I  have  before  mentioned,  to  be  well 
grounded ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  a  thing 
unworthy  of  true  Patriots,  to  avow  an  In- 
tention to  influence  Electors  in  any  Man- 
ner whatfoever.  At  leaft  this  is  my  No- 
tion of  the  Matter,  for  to  me  all  kinds 
of  Influence  are  alike ;  becaufe  they  are 
apparently  Invafions  of  that  Liberty  which 
ought  to  be  allowed  every  Man  in  the 
Choice  of  his  Reprefentative,  who  is  fucli 
only  in  Right  of  his  being  freely  chofen. 
Men  may  be  as  well  deceived  by  Promifes 
as  by  Premiums ;  but  when  they  are  left 
entirely  to  their  own  Eledion,  they  can- 
not be  deceived,  though  it  is  not  impoffible 
they  may  be  miftaken  j  and  yet  even  this 
Evil  will  happen  but  rarely,  and  when  it 
does  fo  it  muft  be  borne  with ;  becaufe 
no  Remedy  can  be  applied,  which  will 
not  introduce  fome  Mifchief  that  is  much 


greater. 


I  inlifl:  upon  this  the  rather,  becaufe  of 
late  great  Pains  has  been  taken  to  make 
People  believe  that  Influence  can  only 
come  from  a  certain  Quarter,  and  in  the 
Shape  of  Profit :  This  however  is  no  cer- 
tain Truth.     A  Man  who  gives  one  falfe 

Ideas 


Ideas  of  Things,  and  of  his  own  Conduct 
in  refped:  to  them,  and  thereby  carries  an 
Election,  employs  as  great  a  Degree  of  un- 
due Influence,  as  he  who  acquires  an  Of- 
fice of  the  hke  Nature,  by  an  indired  Ap- 
pHcation  of  another  kind.  Mens  Under- 
ftandings  may  be  captivated  as  well  as  their 
Minds  corrupted,  and  therefore  that  Can- 
didate is,  generally  fpeaking,  the  moft  wor- 
thy of  being  chofen,  who  is  leafi:  forward 
in  his  Application  ;  and,  will,  in  the  end, 
be  found  moft  ready  to  affift  his  Country  in 
genera),  or  the  Place  he  ferves  for  in  par- 
ticular. Such  as  betray  in  thefe  Applica- 
tions an  unufual  Warmth,  feem  to  difcover 
their  having  fome  fecret  Purpofes,  whereas 
the  Man  who  aims  purely  at  the  Service  of 
liis  Country,  though  he  may  be  very  afli- 
duous,  yet  fliews  no  Signs  either  of  Anxie- 
ty or  Apprehenfion; 

The  People  in  general,  I  mean  fuch  as 
have  Votes  in  all  Eledions,  are  much  better 
judges  of  Perfons  than  of  Things  j  and  if 
thev  were  left  to  themfelves,  and  had  no 
Applications  made  to  them  from  any  Quar- 
ter, they  would  undoubtedly  confider  not 
the  Parties,  but  the  Perfonal  Qualifications 
and  general  Charader  of  thofe  they  intruft- 
ed  as  their  Reprefentatives.  An  honeft 
ienfible  Man  is  a  proper  Member  for  any 

Place, 
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tlace,  and  luch  the  People  in  all  Places 
would  look  out,  without  trouble  to  them- 
felvcs,  or  Expence  to  their  Members,  if 
there  was  no  interfering  in  this  Matter  at 
all.  Such  Men  fo  fent  up  to  Parliament 
would  be  a  true  and  proper  Reprefentative 
of  their  Country  ;  in  them,  as  in  a  Mirrour, 
might  be  difcerned  the  real  Temper,  the 
true  Complexion,  of  their  Conftituents. 
Thefe  Men  would  give  the  Crown  no  un- 
necefTary  Trouble,  nor  would  they  fufFer 
the  Commons  to  be  loaded  with  any  un- 
neceflary  Expence.  All  the  Arts  of  Manage- 
ment would  be  needlefs,  becaufe  an  upright 
Adminiftration  might  do  any  thing  j  and  if 
a  Miniftry  of  another  Stamp  (hould  attempt 
fuch  Piadices,  they  would  prove  fruitlefs ; 
for  fuch  a  Body  of  Men  would  not  be 
managed.  In  fhort,  a  free  Choice  is  effen- 
tially  neceffary,  to  what  all  honed  Men 
moft  earneftly  wifh,  a  free  Parliament  j 
fmce  there  is  the  higheft  Probability  that 
the  People  in  general  would  go  right,  if 
no  intriguing  Heads  were  fet  on  Work  to 
lead  them  wrong. 

Every  Body  knows  that  heretofore  Mem- 
bers received  Wages,  from  thofe  they  re- 
prefented,  which  was  a  thing  reafonable 
in  itfelf,  and  had  many  good  Confequences 
attending  it,  which   are  little  adverted  to. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  it  fecured  the  Freedom  of  Eledions; 
for  when  the  People  were  to  pay  their 
Members,  they  were  fure  to  chufe  none, 
but  luch  as  they  thought  would  deferve  their 
Wages.  Secondly,  it  obliged  their  Repre- 
fentatives  to  give  a  ftrict  Attention  to  the 
Affairs  of  the  Places  for  which  they  were 
chofen  i  and  if  they  failed  in  this,  the  Peo- 
ple had  an  evident  Right  to  put  them  in 
Mind  of  their  Duty,  and  to  call  upon  them, 
to  obtain  a  Redrefs  of  any  Grievances  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  or  to  procure  them 
any  legal  Advantages,  of  which  they  ftood. 
in  Need.  Thirdly,  it  occafioned  a  great 
Livelinefs  and  Vigour  in  Parliamentary  Pro- 
ceedings, Seffions  were  not  fpun  out  in  fac- 
tious Debates,  wherein  the  beft  Speakers, 
whether  they  arc  or  are  not  the  bed  Men, 
make  by  much  the  greateft  Figure  ;  but 
the  Bufinefs  of  thePublick  was  done,  the 
Expedations  of  the  People  anfxvered,  the 
Members  returned  again  into  their  Coun- 
tries, and  their  Wages  ceafed.  So  that  as 
the  Meeting  of  the  Parliament  gave  the 
People  hopes,  on  Account  of  the  Bufinefs 
that  was  done  there,  fo  the  Conclufion  of 
a  Parliament  was  likewile  fatisfadtory,  be- 
caufe  it  eafed  them  of  a  very  fenfible  Ex- 
pence. 

If 
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If  any  one  fliould  fay,  in  anfwer  to  this, 
that  the  Cuftom  I  fpeak  of  is  long  ago  grown 
into  Difufe,  and  that  it  would  be  neither 
prudent  nor  praftlcable  to  attempt  the  re- 
viving it,  I  would  not  enter  into  any  Dif- 
pute  with  them  on  that  Head,  but  would 
content  myfelf  with  defiring  them  to  con- 
fider,  how  it  grew  into  Difufe.  For  this, 
I  think,  two  Caufes  may  be  afl'igned  j  the 
one,  that  Wages  remaining  fettled,  accord- 
ing to  the  antient  flandard,  by  the  Alte- 
ration of  the  Nation's  Circumftances,  they 
came  to  be  inconliderable,  and  fcarce  worth 
demanding.  But  this  might  have  been  eafiiy 
helped  by  Authority  of  Parliament,  and, 
perhaps,  a  better  Meafure  than  Iielping  it 
could  not  have  been  thought  of:  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  bad  Thing  to  let  a  good  Cuftom  be 
loft.  The  fecond  Caufe  was,  that  Gentle- 
men began  to  find  their  Account  in  ferving 
in  Parliament  without  Wages,  and  this  was 
the  eftential  Caufe  why  this  Pradice  came 
to  be  entirely  difufed.  From  this  fair  and 
natural  Account  of  the  Matter,  it  muft  be 
clear  to  every  Man  of  Penetration,  that  the 
People  were  great  Lofers  by  their  being 
eafed  of  this  Expence;  and  that  a  Thing 
fo  feerningly  inconfiderable  has  had  very 
bad  EfFeds,  though  not  difcernable  to  eve- 
ry  Eye.     When   Men  ferved  for  the  Ho- 
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rour  of  ferving,  they  began  to  think  them- 
fdves  more  independent,  and,  by  Degrees, 
from  ading  according  to  the  Conftitution, 
they  framed  Defigns  of  altering  it ;  which, 
whatever   their  Intentions  were,    certainly 
never  did,  nor  ever  can,  produce  the  Peo- 
ple any  Good.     Add  to  this,  the  Heats  and 
Diforders,  which  an  unwarrantable  Zeal  for 
religious  Opinions  brought  in  amcngft  us, 
and  we  fee,  in  one  View,  the  Sources  of 
thofe  Difturbances,    which  have  happened 
among  us  fince  the  Death  of  Queen  £//- 
zabeth^  and  from  which,  at  this  Day,  we 
are  very  far  from  being  free. 

The  Rife  of  fo  many  little  particular  In- 
terefts  introduced  a  Multitude  of  Parties, 
and  proved   the  Bane  of  true  Patriotifm. 
Men  began   to   make   their  Court   to  the 
People,  not  by  mending  the  Intereft  of  the 
the  Pubhck,    but  by   fupporting   whatever 
Set  of  Notions  was  become  popular  j  and 
thefe  Principles  and  Pradices  giving  great 
Difturbance  to  the  Court,    new  Mifchiefs 
arofe  from  thence,  bad  Minifters   found  it 
an  eafy  Matter  to  perfwade  their  Mafters, 
that  they  had  Interefts  feparate  from  thofe 
of  the  People;  and  the  beft  Minifters  found 
it  a  very  difficult  Matter  to  pleafe  the  Peo- 
ple in  general,  even  when  they  aded  upon 
no   other  Principle  than  that  of    publick 

Spirit. 
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Spirit.  There  cannot  be  a  (Ironger  In  fiance 
of  this  than  the  Treatment  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  met  with,  even  from  thofe  for 
whom  he  facrificed  himfelf.  Without  Que- 
flion  he  was  ruined  for  his  Firmnefs  to  the 
Conftitution  in  Church  and  State,  that  is 
for  his  Zeal  for  the  People's  Freedom  and 
the  Proteflant  Religion  :  And  yet  Mr  Bax- 
ter ^  who  was  neither  a  weak  nor  a  wicked 
Man,  publifned  it  in  print,  that  the  Earl 
fell  into  Difgrace,  through  the  juft  Judg- 
ment of  God,  for  perfecuting  his  People, 
that  is  the  Nonconformifts.  To  fjch  a 
Height  can  religious  and  political  Enthu- 
fiafm  inflame  the  Spirits,  even  of  honeft  and 
well-meaning  Men,  and  fo  difficult  a  thing 
it  is,  even  for  the  ablefl  and  mildeO:,  and 
heft  intentioned  Miniftry  to  efcape  Cenfure, 
while  the  Minds  of  Men  are  agitated  by 
Difputes  which  they  think  of  Inipori-ance, 
but  which  are  certainly  of  far  lefs  Coniidera- 
tion  than  the  national  Intereil  and  publick 
Peace. 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  of  late  Years, 
the  Nation  hath  been  pretty  free  from  re- 
ligious Difturbances  j  and  this  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a  great  Bleffins;,  fince  Ex- 
perience  fiiews  us,  that  nothing  is  fo  capa- 
ble of  imbittering  the  Minds  of  Men,  and 
inflaming  them  againfl:  each  other,  as  that 
G  2  which 
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which  ought  to  infpire  with  contrary  Senti- 
ments, and  incline  them  for  Confcience  Sake 
to   ftudy    Peace.      But   perhaps  this  good 
Effedt  has   been  in   fome  Meafure,  nay,  I 
believe  I  fhould  not  err  if  I  faid,  in  a  great 
Meafure,  owing  to   a   very   bad  Caufe.     I 
mean  the  too  great   Attention  of  Men  to 
their  temporal  Concerns,  and   their  living 
and  ading  as   if  they    had   no  Hopes,  no 
Views,    but  for  this  Life.     This  has  pro- 
duced  a    Variety   of  civil  Difputes,  and  a 
Multitude   of  political  Projects,  advantage- 
ous  enough  for    private   Perfons  j  but  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  Publick.     In  the 
midft  of  the  higheft  and  warmefl:  Declara- 
tions of  Patriotifm  from  all  Sides,  we  have 
feen    Men    of   all   Parties    plunging    into 
Pradices  of  quite  another  Nature,  manifeft- 
ing  thereby  the  Falfity  of  their  Pretences, 
and  that  their  {hew  of  publick  Spirit  was 
only  put  on  to  ferve  private  Purpofes.    This, 
in  a  confiderable  Trad:  of  Time,  and  by  fre- 
quent and  flagrant  Repetitions,  has  had  the 
very  worft  of  all  Confequences ;  it  has  brought 
Patriotifm  itfelf,  the  Nobleft,  the  moft  Va- 
luable of  all  civil  Virtues,    to  be  thought  a 
Chimsra;  and  introduced  that  Corruption,  of 
which  ferious  Men  are  juftly  apprehenfive,  as 
a  thing  portentive  of  the  Ruin  of  our  State. 
If,  in  thefe  Days,  a  Man  oppofes  Power  in 
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the  mildeft  Terms,  and  with  the  moil:  fo- 
lemn  AfTurances  of  Duty  to  his  Prince,  he 
pafles  with  the  Many  for  a  "Jacobite,  and  for 
a  Hypocrite  with  the  Few.  On  the  other 
Hand,  if  a  Minifter,  or  any  of  his  Friends, 
propofe  any  Scheme  for  pubHck  Advantage, 
and  declare  they  do  it  with  the  the  mod 
difinterefted  View  that  can  be,  they  are 
generally  difoelieved,  and  the  thing  is  im- 
mediately reprefented,  as  dangerous  to  the 
People,  and  deftruclive  of  Liberty.  Thus 
one  Side  expofes  the  other,  till  both  are 
rendered  fufpected,  and  the  Grofs  of  the 
People  are  ready  to  cry  out  of  Statefmen 
and  Anti-Statefm.en,  Whigs  and  'Tories,  Pa- 
triots and  Politicians,  that  there  is  none  that 
does  good,  no,  not  one  ;  and  if  this  be  our  Senti- 
ments at  home,  what  Opinijan  muft  be 
entertained  of  us  abroad ! 

If  this  was  really  true,  I  can  fee  no  good 
that  would  refult  to  us  from  perpetually 
publifhing  our  Shame,  when  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  ftudying  how  to  wipe  it  off.  But 
I  am  far  from  believing  this  is  the  Cafe,  for 
though  there  may  be,  and  doubtlefs  there 
are,  a  Multitude  of  bafe  and  profligate  Per- 
ibns  amongft  us,  who  have  no  Bowels  for 
their  Country,  no  Thoughts,  no  Views 
but  for  themfelves;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  there  are  no  Men  of  true  Virtue 
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left  in   thefe  Nations;  the  contrary  is  evi- 
dent, there  are  many  amongft  all  Parties,  but 
that  the  Heat  and  Clamour  of  Fools  and 
Knaves  keeps  the  Nation  in  a  Ferment,  and 
hinders  fuch  Perfons,  vi^hoare  naturally  fober 
and  filent,  from  being  known  and  confidered 
as  they  ought.     We  are  at  prefent  no  better 
than  a  vaft  Mob,  drawn  together  we  know 
not   how  or    why,  and  dinned   with  the 
perpetual  Harrangues  of  unwearied  and  un- 
meaning Speakers.     This  Journalift  tells  us 
one  thing,    that  Evening  Writer   another, 
then  come  a  Shoal  of  Pamphlets  big  with 
new  Syftems,  new  Charges,    new  Projed:s 
of  Peace,  or  new  Propofals  for  carrying  on 
the  War :    In  fuch  a  Hurry,  in  fuch  a  Con- 
fufion,  how  is   it  poffible  that  the  People 
fhould  difcern  their  true  Intereft,  or  diftin- 
guifli  their  real  Friends  ?   The  only  way  to 
do  this,  is  to  impofe  Silence  upon  all  Parties, 
not   by  any  Law    for  reftraining  the   Li- 
berty of  Speech  or  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs, 
that    would   but    increafe  the  Tumult  and 
augment  the  Confufion  ;  but  by  doing  what 
is  in  the  Power  of  the  People,  and  in  no 
Body's  Power  but  theirs,  dilcountenancing 
all  declamatory  Applications,  and  refolving 
to  proceed  in  fo  important  an  Affair,  with 
that  Caution  and  Sobriety,  which  it  becomes 
Men   to  fliew,  who  have   their  Country's 
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Concerns  at  Heart.     If  the  Commons  of 
Great-Britain  would  but  become  fenfible  of 
their  own  Power  and  Dignity,  they  would 
quickly  check  the  Rage  of  Fadlions,  and 
encourage  Men  of  found  Principles,    and 
true  Fortitude,  to  ofFer  them  their  Service. 
But,  while  we  continue  in  cur  prefent  giddy 
State,  reftlefs,  raving  and  railing,  we  may 
afford  frequent  Opportunities  to  artful  Men 
of  deceiving ;  but  we  {hall  at  the  fame  Time 
effe(ftually  fright  the  worthieft  Men  amongft 
us  from  all  publick  Employments,  which  is 
the   worft   and   greateft  Mifchief  that  can 
befal   any   free  People ;  becaufe,  it   is   the 
fingle  Mifchief  by  which  they  can  be  un- 
done,   or  rather   by   which  they   may  be 
made  to  undo  themfelves. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  forefee  the  only  plau- 
fible  Objedicn  which  can  be  made  to  this 
Propofal,    and    which    certainly    will    be 
made,  by  flich  as   are  fure  to  fuffer  from 
its   taking   Effedt :    Thefe   will    fay,    that 
whatever    may    be    pretended,    this   is   no 
more  than  a  fallacious  Scheme  for  lulling 
the  People  afleep    till   the  Chains,    which 
have    been  fo   long   forging  for  them,    be 
fixed  and  rivetted.      That  at  fuch-a  Criti- 
cal Juncture  as  this,  Men  ought  to  be  put 
upon    their   Guard,    have   the  Dangers  to 
which  they  are  expofed  fairly  told  them, 
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and  their  Enemies  freely  pointed  out.  That 
Moderation  is  a  Virtue  only  as  it  is  circum- 
ftanced,  and  that  where  Vigour  and  Re- 
fentment  are  neceffary,  he  who  pleads  for 
Moderation  oppofes  Juftice,  and  by  an  ill 
timed  tendernefs  for  the  publick  Quiet,  pre- 
vents fuch  Severities  as  are  neceffary  for  the 
Publick  Good.  In  (hort,  that  as  there  are 
certain  Seafons  for  all  Things,  fo  the  pre- 
fent  is  fuited  rather  to  quick  and  fharp, 
than  to  flow  and  mild  Methods,  which 
Experience  fLews  have  been  too  long  truft- 
ed  to  already.  This,  I  fay,  is  the  only 
Objedion  that  can  be  offered  j  and,  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  I  have  put  it  in 
the  fairefl  and  the  fullefl  Light. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  fay,  that  how  fpeci- 
ous  foever  thefe  Pvcafonings  may  appear, 
they  have  in  truth  no  folid  Foundation. 
The  People,  in  their  Colledive  Capacity, 
can  take  no  Meafures  whatfoever  for  pro- 
moting right  Councils,  for  examining  the 
Effeds  of  iuch  as  were  wrong,  or  for  punifh- 
ing  Offenders  j  all  this  is  to  be  effeded  by  a 
free  Parliament,  that  is,  by  a  Parliament 
which  is  the  true  Reprefentative  of  thofe 
for  whom  they  ferve  ;  and  this  therefore  is 
the  fingle  Point  to  which  the  People  ought 
to  attend.  All  the  other  Points  are  to  be 
fubmitted  to  the  Confideration  of  that  Par- 
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liaiiient,  and  therefore,  it  is  as  prepofterouS 
to  talk  of  canvafling  thefe  Points,  in  order 
to  the  Eledion,  as  it  would  be  to  enter  in- 
to the  Merits  of  a  Caufe  before  a  Mafter, 
when  the  Parties  are  before  him,  in  order 
to  the  ftriking  of  a  Jury.  In  both  Cafes, 
it  is  the  Credit  of  the  Men  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  becaufe  on  their  Judgment 
the  Decifion  of  thefe  Points  muft  depend. 
In  recommending  therefore  Peace  and  Mo- 
deration, when  a  thing  of  fuch  mighty 
Confequence  is  upon  the  Anvil,  I  certainly 
purfue  the  Intereft  of  no  Party  whatfoever, 
and  lead  of  all  that,  of  which  Men  feem 
to  be  moil  afraid.  But,  as  I  hate  all  du- 
bious Expreffions,  and  as  on  this  Occafion, 
I  think,  it  would  be  unnatural  for  a  Man 
to  fpeak  one  thing  and  mean  another;  I 
fhall  readily  explain,  what  I  juft  now  in- 
iinuated,  and  lliew  that  this  is  the  only 
Antidote  which  can  expel  Corruption,  and 
when  I  lliall  have  done  this,  I  fuppofe, 
the  Objetftion  will  be  fully  anfwered. 

While  fuch  exceflive  Pains  are  taken  by 
Men,  of  all  Parties,  to  prepolTefs  the  Minds 
of  the  Eledors  in  favour  of  themfelves 
and  their  Defigns,  while  fuch  as  pretend  to 
the  higheft  Degree  of  Purity  in  their  In- 
H  tentions. 
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tentions,  openly  avow  their  taking  certain 
Meafures,  with  a   View  to  influence  Elec- 
tions ;  fuch  a  Gap  is  made  in  our  Conftitu- 
tion,  as  feems  not   only   to   allow,  but  to 
invite  all  kinds  of  Influence  whatever.     It 
has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  general 
Out-cry  of  Parties  againft  each  other,  what- 
ever thofe  who  compofe  them  imagine,  does, 
in  Reality,  prove  nothing,  or  rather  proves 
too  much,  by   proving  that  they  are  all  in 
the  Wrong.     This  being  the  Cafe,  SoUici- 
tations  on  one  Side    warrant    Sollicitations 
on  the  other,  and  thofe  who  exclaim  againft 
undue  Influence,  adually  provoke  and  in- 
duce it,    by  attempting  to  influence  them- 
felves.     If  all  Parties  appeal  to  the  People, 
then  all  Parties  ought  to  forbear  influencing 
the  People ;  but  if  after  fo  folemn  an  Ap- 
peal,  any  Party  begins  to  exert  its  Interefl 
amongfl:    them  by   carefling   and  cajoling, 
this  opens  the  Way  to  all  the  reft,  and  Men 
of  honeft   and    difinterefted  Principles  lofe 
all  their  Hopes  at  once.     For  where  all  kinds 
of  Application   are  made,  where   the   In- 
fluences of  all  the  Parties  amongft  us  are 
exerted,  -how  can  we  call  fuch  a  Choice 
free  ? 
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But,  if  the  bufy  Men  amongft  us  could 
be  perlvvaded  to  be  quiet  but  for  a  fmall 
Seafon,  and  leave  the  People  entirely  to 
themfelves,  that  Corruption  which  they  fo 
much  fear  could  never  take  Place  :  If  other 
Parties  did  not  intermeddle,  any  Influence 
from  the  Adminiftration  would  be  diredl 
and  vifible,  whereas,  in  the  Confufion  of 
Party  Applications,  it  is  efFedtually  covered. 
In  fuch  Heats  and  Struggles,  all  Influences 
are  blended,  and  thofe  which  otherwife 
Vv^ould  be  thought  the  mod  fcandalous, 
come  to  be  reprefented  as  neceflary.  The 
Confequence  of  any  Set  of  Men,  declaring 
openly  againft  the  Government,  is  of  all 
things  the  mofl  favourable  to  the  Defigns 
of  the  Government  be  they  what  they  will, 
becaufe  ii:  affords  an  Opportunity  of  ming- 
ling in  the  Croud,  and  of  doing  a  Multi- 
tude of  Things  from  a  Principle  of  Self- 
Prefervation,  which  could  be  landified  no 
other  Way.  Plaufible  Pretences  will  eafily 
be  found  by  all  Parties,  and  when  they 
are  managed  with  Dexterity,  the  People's 
Minds  muft  neceffarily  be  confounded. 
Whereas,  if  a  Calm  could  be  procured, 
they  would  foon  detach  themfelves  from 
all  fuch  Confiderations,  and  look  out  for 
H  2  honeil 
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honefl:  Men,  on  whofe  Judgments  they 
might  depend.  Thus  this  Objedtion  ap- 
pears to  be  made  too  early,  for  the  Que- 
flion  now  under  Debate  is  not  how  the 
new  Parhament  ought  to  a(5l,  but  how  the 
People  ought  to  a6l  in  the  Choice  of  a  new 
Parliament. 

If  thefe  plain  and  free  Obfervations  fhould 
difpleafe  any  Party,  cr,  which  is  more  to 
be  apprehended,  (hould  provoke  the  warm 
Men  of  all  Parties,  it  will  be  no  more  than 
the  Author  experts ;  but  if,  at  the  fame 
Time,  they  are  fb  happy  as  to  excite  true 
Patriots  to  fhew  their  Concern  for  their 
Country,  by  promoting  Peace  and  Qu^iet- 
nefs,  and  difcouraging  all  Kinds  of  Influ- 
ence, his  End  v/ill  be  effectually  anfwered, 
and  he  (hall  think  himfelf  extremely  hap- 
py, under  any  ill  Ufage  he  may  meet  with, 
from  fuch  as  are  declared  Enemies  to  Peace 
and  Ui:ianim.ity.  He  the  rather  recommends 
thefe  Refledtions  to  the  ferious  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  'Tories,  as  being  built  upon  their 
avowed  Principles;  Principles  which  oblige 
them  to  prefer  the  Security  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion  to  the  Purfuit  of  any  Party  Point,  as 
well  as  to  the  Safety  of  any  particular  Per- 
fon  whatfoever.     Their  late  Condudl  muft 
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certainly  have  raifed  their  Reputation  with 
all  who  have  a  true  Senfe  of  Honour,  Ju- 
ftice,  and  Impartiality ;  and  it  is  heartily  to 
be  wifhed,  that  the  fame  Temper,  the  fame 
Steadinefs,  the  fame  Refpedl  for  the  Pub- 
lick,  may  appear  in  their  Conduct,  on  the 
approaching  Eledion,  which  was  (hewn  on 
that  Occafion,  and  then  we  nesd  not  doubt 
but  their  Reprefentatives  will  be  fuch  as, 
in  the  Profecution  of  their  Country's  In- 
tereft,  will  neither  heed  the  Favour  of  the 
Great  who  are  in,  nor  the  undeferved  Flirts 
of  the  Angry,  who  are  out  of  Power. 

We  have  too  long,  as  a  Nation,  fported 
with  Affairs  of  the  moft  ferious  Nature,  and 
liiffered  ourielves  to  be  amufed  and  diverted 
with  Difputes  about  Things,  which  to  us 
were  of  the  laft  Importance ;  but  by  this 
Time  it  is  to  be  hoped,  our  Eyes  are  pretty 
well  opened,  and  we  difcern  the  Folly  of 
becoming  well  pleafed  Spe(ftators  of  politi- 
cal Combats,  where,  whoever  gets  the  bet- 
ter, we  are  fure  to  bear  the  whole  Expence. 
On  the  Choice  of  a  new  Parliament  depends 
the  Settlement  of  our  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion, and  the  Safety  of  Europe.  While  fuch 
important  Things  are  at  Stake,  we  cannot, 
fure,  think  it  advifeable  to  confine  our  En- 
quiries 
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quiries  concerning  Candidates,  to  their  be- 
ing for  this,  or  for  the  other  Set  of  Peo- 
ples enjoying  Pofts:  No;  the  Point  is  to 
find  out  honeft  and  able  Men,  who  will 
fupport  the  Credit  of  the  Nation,  and  ad- 
here firmly  to  the  Conftitution,  without  fiif- 
fering  themfelves  to  be  led  aftray  by  Pla- 
ces, or  diverted  from  the  Service  of  the 
Publick,  by  private  Prejudices  againft  fuch 
as  have  the  executive  Part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  Hands.  The  prcfent  Seafon 
calls  for  Advice  and  for  Adion,  not  for  Pro- 
jedts  or  Harrangues,  and  therefore  we  ftand 
not  in  need  of  Demagogues  but  Coun- 
fellors. 

Lafily,  let  us  fliew  ourfelves  entirely  un- 
influenced in  our  Choice,  by  paying  Re- 
fped:  to  the  Merit  only,  and  not  the  No- 
mination of  Candidates,  come  it  from  whom 
or  whence  it  will.  It  feems  to  be  a  Thing 
incompatible  with  Liberty,  for  a  handful  of 
Men  in  any  County,  City,  or  Borough, 
to  prefcribe  to  the  reft  of  the  Eledors  whom 
they  (hall  chufe,  and,  in  a  Manner,  to  limit, 
even  the  Number  of  Candidates ;  whereas 
every  Man,  who  has  a  legal  Qualification, 
is  capable  of  being  elected,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  more  reafonable  than  that,  till 
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the  very  Time  of  making  their  Choice,  the 
Thoughts  of  Eledors  {hould  be  free.  We 
have  many  good  Laws  for  regulating  and 
preferving  the  Freedom  of  Eledions;  but 
to  render  thefe  effedual,  we  muft  refolve 
with  ourfelves  to  admit  of  no  Prefcriptionsj 
he  only  is  a  true  Friend  to  Liberty,  who 
profpffes  this  Dodtrine  j  whoever  would  in- 
finuate  the  contrary,  would  only  determine 
us  in  our  Choice  of  Chains^  which,  furely, 
is  below,  or  rather  unworthy,  the  Care  of 
Thofe  who  may  be  Free. 
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